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FRENCH ATTITUDES TOWARD WESTERN 
EUROPEAN UNITY 


Epcar S. Furniss, JR. 


In the past few months the attitudes of France toward Western Euro- 
pean unity have been undergoing a perceptible change. Initiative, imagi- 
nation, and drive have given way to hesitancy, skepticism, and even 
withdrawal. The change was placed in dramatic focus by the coincidence 
of the formal opening of the coal and steel pool, which owes its existence 


_ in large part to the work of the two Frenchmen, Robert Schuman and 
| Jean Monnet, at the very time the newly created Mayer government was 
| communicating to other interested states its reservations regarding the 


European Defense Community Treaty, for which French effort is also in 
large part responsible. 

Already deeply involved in the concept of Western European unity, 
still participating, though without any official commitment, in the elabora- 
tion of such plans for further unification as the political constitution for 
Western Europe, the agricultural or “green” pool, and health agreements, 
France has moved away from the idea of unity on the level of military 
organization, without the achievement of which present programs are 
endangered and future projects likely to remain theoretical blueprints for 
astructure which lacks a foundation. Recognizing that France must pro- 
vide the heart and driving power of Western Unity, foreign nations in 
general and the United States in particular are naturally concerned with 
such signs of hesitancy and withdrawal, nor are they likely to be reassured 
by recurrent remarks of Premier René Mayer and Georges Bidault, both 
noted for their charm, ability, and subtlety. For new French attitudes do 
not appear to be reversible in the immediate future, regardless of the ac- 
tion which the National Assembly may at long last take on the European 
Defense Community Treaty. The change is not a superficial, temporary 
phenomenon but the manifestation, belated in many respects, of a com- 
plicated nexus of basic factors, external and domestic, some of the most 
important of which are analyzed below. 


Epcar S. Furniss, JR., formerly a member of the Board of Editors of International 
Organization, is spending the present academic year in France as part of a three-year 
Faculty Fellowship awarded by the Social Science Research Council to him as a mem- 


_ ber of the staff of the Department of Politics of Princeton University. 
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In some respects present French misgivings on the subject of Western 
European unity have arisen from the same situation which, paradoxical 
as it may seem, led France to make its various unifying proposals in the 
first place: the persistent weakness of the country in both relative and 
absolute terms. There is increasing recognition that brilliance and imagi- 
nation in political leadership, continued prestige as a great power and an 
ally of the greatest power, memories of a more glorious past, cannot serve 
to cover up and to compensate indefinitely for deficiencies in national 
strength. These deficiencies are borne in on the French mind as the per- 
plexing problem of West Germany is contemplated. The Federal Repub- 
lic has in many important economic and political respects recovered faster 
than France and further than France. In contrast to three years ago 
when the Schuman Plan was proposed, or even two years ago when the 
Pleven Plan for military unity was launched, Germany seems now, at this 
moment in 1953, capable of contesting seriously France’s right to leader- 
ship in the institutions of a united Western Europe in both economic and 
military terms. 

It is frightening to the French to contemplate the projection into the 
future of German statistics based on an expanding economy, as contrasted 
with those of a stagnant, if not retrogressive, French economy. Equally 
disquieting is the potential military balance between the two countries. 
Year after year the war in Indo-China has required arms and men which 
would otherwise have been available for the defense of Western Europe. 
Young officers, from whom leadership of the army in future years must 
be drawn, are lost in the jungles thousands of miles from home, a fact 
which leads French youth, in choosing their careers, to seek more peace- 
ful pursuits. A French army so divided and so weakened, still in the 
process of rebuilding from the demobilization and drastic purging that 
followed World War II, has been able to maintain its superiority in Europe 
only by the enforced demilitarization of Germany. Once West Germany 
is permitted to recreate its army, how long, the French ask, will French 
military superiority last, especially if the war in Indo-China continues? 
Therefore, a search for means of lightening if not removing the Indo- 
China burden has become coupled with desires for additional safeguards 
with regard to German remilitarization. But the best safeguard of all 
would be the continued disarmament of Germany. 

France, as Frenchmen have lately been prone to say, has no desire to 
be “shut up in a small, dark box” (Western Europe), with Germany. And 
this feeling of claustrophobia has arisen, not only because of the well- 
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known fears of German adventurism in the East or of a resurgence of 
German nationalistic militarism in the West, but also because even a West 
German Republic thoroughly and permanently committed to peaceful 
parliamentarianism within a united Western Europe would still have the 
capacity to dominate those institutions and thereby diminish the role, 
prestige, and, above all, the independence of France. It is one thing to 
volunteer sacrifices of national sovereignty to institutions which can them- 
selves be controlled to national ends (the sacrifice in such instance is 
more apparent than real); it is quite different to aid in the creation of 
institutions which may shortly come under the control of another state, 
the historical enemy of eighty-years standing at that. 

There are two solutions to the problem of being shut up in a box with 
an increasingly powerful West Germany: the first to back away from the 
box before entering; the second to widen the box by the addition of 
enough supporters of France to offset present and potential German 
power. Both solutions are being tried simultaneously. France adds pro- 
tocols to the European Defense Community Treaty amidst growing hos- 
tility towards its ratification on any terms, and seeks for counterweights to 
Germany. So far none of these counterweights, of which there are four, 
is regarded as adequate, either because of intrinsic weakness or because 
of unwillingness to be committed to the French side of the scale. 

The first weight is provided by the other signators to the Treaty — Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Italy. With their habitual 
realism, the French fail to see how the first three separately can provide 
enough support. Together, as Benelux, they are perhaps stronger, but 
for all its accomplishments, to date Benelux does not signify the true mer- 
gence of the three sovereignties which would permit the countries to act 
as a unit in foreign policy. Each of the three has its own problems, and 
the attitudes of Netherlands and Belgium toward European unity differ 
considerably. Likewise is the addition of Italy not regarded as sufficient; 
in fact in such respects as geographic location, economic feebleness, and 
communist internal strength Italy seems more of a liability than an asset 
to the French concept of Western European defense. 

Another counterweight is the Saar. Tied economically to France, this 
center of coal and steel production can aid the French economy in abso- 
lute terms and relative to West Germany. But at the same time France, 
Germany, and the Saar all recognize that the present anomalous status of 
the Saar cannot endure indefinitely, that some solution must be found 
satisfactory to French economics, German politics, and Saar citizenry. 
Torturous negotiations among the three concerned have pointed toward 
a “Europeanization” of the territory, but the term has not as yet been en- 
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dowed with concrete meaning in terms of relationships and above all in 
timing and procedure. It is clear to the French, however, that while they 
may be able to prevent the Saar for some time to come from being re- 
incorporated into Germany, their own ties and hence their profit from the 
postwar relationship must soon be lessened. Negotiations of a new France- 
Saar relationship was promised the Saarlanders by the then French 
Foreign Minister Schuman after the breakdown of negotiations with Ger- 
many in the fall of 1952 and before the Saar elections, and this promise 
contributed to the victory over German revisionists. Upon the status of 
the Saar depends the likelihood of stable, amicable relations between 
France and Germany, but France can envisage no solution acceptable to 
Germany which will enable France to continue to use the Saar as an ade- 
quate balance to German economic power. 

French attempts to tie Great Britain more closely to Western Europe at 
times smack of desperation and, were the problem not so serious, would 
contain comic overtones. France remembers with considerable bitterness 
that the Winston Churchill who led the Opposition to the Labor Govern- 
ment talked a bold line on the subject of European unity, while the 
Winston Churchill who leads the Conservative Government has been 
fully as stand-offish on the same subject as his Laborite predecessors. 
France furthermore remembers that British advice of a few years ago was 
to erect the political framework of European unity only after the basic, 
ad hoc agreements were in operation. But the implementation of the 
Schuman Plan and the negotiation of the European Defense Community 
Treaty have not led to the close association with these ad hoc portions of 
Western European unity fervently desired by the French. British member- 
ship and complete participation in Western European organization would 
certainly suffice to balance West German strength, but this is precisely 
what the British have refused to do and what the French are being driven 
to conclude the British will always refuse to do. In the absence of con- 
tractual membership, always valued by French precision and legalism 
just as it is discounted by British empiricism and pragmatism, the French 
try to get as much of a commitment as they can. Such was a major pur- 
pose of the Mayer-Bidault mission to London in February 1953. It is 
doubtful, however, that substitutes for outright membership can dissipate 
French fears. Fond of historical analogy, the French press recalls that 
the post World War I territorial claims on Germany were reluctantly 
abandoned for Anglo-American guarantees which never were ratified, and 
that subsequent efforts to put teeth in the League Covenant were frus- 
trated first by a Labor and then by a Conservative British government. 

The final weight in the Franco-German balance is the French Union. 
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It was one of the criticisms of Schuman that his efforts at Western Euro- 
pean unity seemed to entail France’s turning its back on its overseas terri- 
tories at the very time those territories were plagued with unrest and 
strife. While some elements in France, such as de Gaulle’s adherents, 
would make of France’s association with its Union a substitute for West- 
em European unity, more refuse to see the problem as either Western 
European unity or the French Union, but rather seek to associate the 
latter more closely with the former, with France as the intermediary. 
Concern over the relation of the French Union to Western Europe has 
inspired two of the protocols to the European Defense Community 
Treaty, giving France the right to withdraw its troops at any time they 
are urgently needed overseas without such withdrawal affecting the vot- 
ing power of France in the Community. France has also won the right 
for the French Union to be represented in the projected political constitu- 
tion for Western Europe. 

Here are two sides of the same coin. A France that would be weak- 
ened if it turned away from its over-seas possessions would be 
strengthened in Western Europe if those possessions could somehow be 
made part of Western European organizations. But the French are dis- 
posed to go even further and see in the association of the French Union 
with Western Europe only a prelude to assistance in economic develop- 
ment flowing to the Union from countries other than France, members of 
the Western European community, which would, by strengthening the 
Union, strengthen France in Western Europe. And so around the circle 
and back again. As of now, however, the strengthening of the French 
Union and its association with a Western European union have not taken 
place. Far from providing needed balance to German power, the French 
Union now represents a problem for France's own relations within West- 
em Europe. France, correctly or not, likens itself to Great Britain as the 
center of a vast empire which cannot be abandoned in favor of any purely 
regional arrangement. 

Reluctance to be shut in a box with Germany and the consequent, un- 
successful search for counterweights therefore lie behind the change in 
French attitudes toward Western European unity. In addition there is the 
fear that France's relationship to the United States might be altered if 
actual political unity were ever attained. This is a complex and delicate 
subject, which involves Great Britain as well as the United States, and is 
not frequently mentioned frankly. The fear has become more apparent, 
however, as the new Eisenhower Administration seems to the French to 
be talking more bluntly if not more threateningly than did Truman’s and 
as the nations of the free world, of which Britain and France are two of 
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the most important, line up in the reception room of the White House, 
seeking to learn the sentiments which will guide the leaders of the anti- 
Soviet coalition for at least the next four years. “Will you love me with 
Ike as you did with Harry?” is the burden of the inquiry or to put it more 
explicitly (if not more concisely ): “Will you love me as much if not more 
than this other who is also clamoring for your affections, and will the 
tangible fruits of your regard continue to flow in my direction in the 
future as in the past?” 

The French must perforce recognize that they are to a certain extent 
competing with other nations for the indispensable aid of the United 
States, competition engendered by the fact that the United States cannot 
and is not disposed to give everyone everything requested. The position 
of France and Great Britain makes the competition between the two par- 
ticularly acute. Ways to mitigate the manifestations of this competition 
were discussed by Mayer and Bidault with the British in February. But 
mitigation is not dissipation, and the French also recognize that in many 
respects they are at a disadvantage compared to Great Britain in discus- 
sions with the United States, a disadvantage springing from such factors 
as British national power, its Commonwealth position, its World War II 
partnership with the United States, the language bond, etc. Would this 
disadvantage not be increased if France became the center but by defini- 
tion only a part of a Western European entity? Whereas the British 
could and would continue to deal bilaterally with the United States, 
Franco-American bilateralism would be at an end. Instead, to the degree 
to which the Western European entity had real powers, it and not France 
would enter into effective relations with the United States. While the 
desire to augment its strength in order to have its views considered more 
seriously in Washington helped to inspire France to promote Western 
European unity in the first instance, it now is beginning to appear that 
Western Europe’s gain may be France’s loss. Especially would this be 
the case if Great Britain succeeded in remaining aloof, while Westem 
European institutions began to play the German rather than the French 
tune. 

A final external factor in causing France to back away from Wester 
European unity, particularly as exemplified by the European Defense 
Community, has been, as seen in France, a definite diminution in the in- 
ternational pressures which led to the French initiative of the past few 
years. The crisis over Berlin was surmounted, and no comparable ones 
have lately occurred on the continent. The ensuing war scares caused by 
the attack on South Korea and the intervention of the Chinese Commu- 
nists have not been followed by any further Russian moves in Europe. 
While in the long run the menace of the Soviet Union is as great as ever, 
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to the French the short-run danger seems definitely lessened. Seeming 
f of short-run improvement would seem to lie in the wide-spread 
es within the Communist ranks, which have reached Russia and 
France, as well as the Soviet satellites. Would these purges be under- 
taken if new efforts at expansion in Europe were in the immediate offing? 
In the economic sphere, also, the easing of tension is apparent to the 
French. The scarcity of primary materials caused by hurried buying for 
rearmament purposes in 1950 and 1951 has in considerable measure dis- 
appeared. Whereas it could formerly be argued that France could get 
its fair share of primary materials only as a participant in a concerted 
Western European rearmament program, it may now appear that such 
participation is not necessary and even that France can gain more by 
dickering on its own with the United States and with other world sup- 
liers. 
2 On even such a delicate subject as German rearmament, Frenchmen 
feel the heat is, or should be, off. The Pleven Plan, which resulted in the 
European Defense Community Treaty, was produced as a direct result of 
United States insistence that Germany be rearmed, insistence in turn 
created by the seeming imminence of further Russian aggressions in 1950. 
The purpose of the Plan was not only to render this proposed re-creation 
of a German army as little dangerous to French security as possible, but 
also to create a system inevitably delaying the day on which that rearma- 
ment would take place. While official France still admits that German 
rearmament must come sometime, and while fear still exists that the 
United States might aid German rearmament unilaterally if the European 
Defense Community Treaty were not ratified, nonetheless the same ur- 
gency does not exist in 1953 as in 1950. Surely, France feels, the United 
States must see that speed in this most complicated and explosive matter 
is not as immediately needed now as three years ago. Surely in the light 
of diminished international tension the accomplishments to date of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the future rearmament commit- 
ments of its members make even less compelling the re-creation of the 
Wehrmacht. If American pressure on France to permit a German army 
was perhaps excusable in the hectic days of 1950 when World War III 
seemed very close, surely now it is less so. 


II 


As was indicated at the outset, international factors behind recent 
French attitudes toward Western European unity are closely linked to the 
internal situation in which France now finds itself. It was logical for the 
newly created Fourth Republic to take the initiative in efforts to solve 
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European economic problems on an international basis. Faced with the 
problem of reconstruction after the second devastating war in a quarter 
century, seemingly unwilling and unable to adopt national measures simi- 
lar to those of its cross-Channel neighbor to halt inflation and divide the 
heavy burden equitably, French leaders of successive governments hoped 
that Western Europe might be able to accomplish what France itself 
could not. 

But the domestic successes of the Pinay Government — which Mayer 
hopes to consolidate and to extend — by the same token give pause to 
proponents of international economic unity. For the first time since the 
war inflation has been halted, and further inflation-inspiring rounds of 
wage increases prevented. In this new atmosphere are further benefits 
to be derived in the immediate future from an extension of economic 
unity? Would further measures of integration aid in the solution of the 
remaining serious economic problems? The coal and steel pool has been 
partially operating since February 10, 1953, but the mass of highly tech- 
nical problems yet to be overcome by the pool’s High Authority does not 
permit experts now to say precisely what short-run benefits will accrue 
either to French producers or to French consumers. 

France, like Great Britain, finds itself unable, moreover, to find the na- 
tional resources to cover the normal demands of the domestic economy, 
the continuing requirements of reconstruction, the pursuit of the war in 
Indo-China, plus the rearmament program undertaken under the North 
Atlantic Treaty all the while balancing the budget, avoiding another de- 
valuation of the franc, and levying no new taxes. There is much talk 
therefore of spreading the armament burden more equitably among 
France’s allies. The declaration of the NATO meeting in December 1952 
regarding the importance to all the member states of the war in Indo- 
China was a step in this direction; NATO, rather than the European De- 
fense Community, is regarded as the best means of lightening the French 
rearmament burden. The former has both Great Britain and the United 
States, but the creation of the latter might increase the cost to France 
through the necessity of keeping pace with the Germans. Thus the Com- 
munity, like present and proposed purely economic institutions might 
very well complicate rather than help to settle domestic economic prob- 
lems. 

In fiscal and trade matters as well as armaments Western Europe is be- 
ginning to appear to the French as too small, too tight a box. The crisis 
over exports and the growing deficit to the European Payments Union, 
both of which unhappily coincided with Pinay’s accomplished stabiliza- 
tion of French domestic prices, demonstrated that France must continue 
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to look outside Western Europe. While they would undoubtedly be great 
steps forward, even free convertibility of currencies and the elimination 
of trade barriers among the six nations of Western Europe would not 
automatically earn more dollars, or increase enough the level of French 
exports. One of the primary concerns for France during 1953, therefore, 
will be to try to convince Great Britain and the United States to take more 
French products. It is natural that this effort should have priority even 
over further economic integration in Western Europe, that the brakes 
should even be lightly applied to the latter lest crucial negotiations across 
the Channel and across the Atlantic be endangered. No harm, of course, 
would be done by “studying” projects for further cooperation between 
Western European countries, even drawing up precise blueprints, so long 
as the study and the draftsmanship did not actually entail binding deci- 
sions by the French government and the National Assembly. 

In addition to the economic, another domestic factor of great impor- 
tance helps to account for France’s new attitudes toward Western Euro- 
pean unity. Increasingly acknowledged is the fact that efforts in this 
direction have rested on an extremely narrow basis indeed. Leaders have 
gone as far as possible — too far in the case of the European Defense 
Community Treaty — and very little if anything more can be done in 
terms of concrete commitment until and unless political and popular opin- 
ion also advances. This gap between the “Europeans” and other French- 
men, many in positions of power and influence, was dramatized by the 
twin bombs thrown at the European Defense Community Treaty by 
Herriot and Daladier at the 1952 general meeting of the powerful Radical- 
Socialist Party. There is no sign so far in 1953 that the gap has been 
closed by major changes in political and popular opinion; any narrowing 
of the gap has resulted from strategic withdrawals on the part of French 
leadership. 

Except among the Communists, of course, French politicians of widely 
different persuasions still talk glibly about the importance of “making 
Europe” but many belong to the school of “Yes, but let’s not go about it 
this way”, a school which can summon from the many parties a formidable 
opposition to any such concrete steps as the European Defense Commu- 
nity. The orators, in a fashion not unknown in the United States, may 
revel in the enviable position of posing as good “Europeans” while explain- 
ing their negative votes. Some of the elements of this position could be 
seen in the mounting, if largely indirect, criticism of Robert Schuman, 
who succeeded in remaining four years as French Foreign Minister. 
Schuman, it was hinted, went too far in supporting European institutions 
before the over-all political organization had been set up. This criticism 
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would have seemed like a return to the earlier argument that inclusive 
political structure should be erected in advance of such specific agencies 
as the coal and steel pool and the European Defense Community, were it 
not in many instances an all-too-obvious handle for political and personal 
antagonisms. 

As will be revealed in the forthcoming debates in the National Assem- 
bly over the European Defense Community Treaty, opposition to Westem 
European unity comes from all the major French political parties with the 
possible exception of the M.R.P. (Mouvement républicain populaire), the 
party of Robert Schuman and Georges Bidault. The R.P.F. (Rassemble- 
ment du Peuple francais) has been driven by internal strife, and the 
extent to which its remaining National Assembly representation will 
continue to follow General de Gaulle is problematical; but an over. 
whelming majority of the membership has serious reservations on the 
subject of Western European unity and will not, as the debate on the in- 
vestiture of René Mayer clearly indicated, support such measures as the 
European Defense Community Treaty unless its objections are given 
serious attention. For the General the whole idea of a European Defense 
Community is a mistaken one, a step which will sacrifice French honor 
and the French Union, to say nothing of national sovereignty. Clinging 
to the mystique of national greatness, dreaming of France’s recovering a 
large amount of maneuverability between the Eastern and Western 
colossi, de Gaulle remains almost as adamant on the subject of Western 
European unity as do the Communists. His Rally and the fifth colum- 
nists of Russia form together a bloc that any government finds it hard to 
manipulate. 

But opposition is not confined to the left and right extremes. It exists 
in the heart of the large Socialist Party and even, as the Herriot-Daladier 
statements showed, in the Radical-Socialist Party, to which the present 
President of the Council René Mayer belongs. Socialist opposition ap- 
péars to be a blend of the opportunist, the doctrinaire, and the pragmatic. 
Through deliberate choice the Socialists refrain from participation in the 
succession of French governments. - While individual members are thus 
deprived of the attractive prerequisites of power, it enables the party to 
assume a position of destructive opposition. It would be only natural if 
Socialist distaste for right-wing governmental policies on the domestic 
level should extend to foreign policies as well, given the close correlation 
between the two. 

More doctrinaire objections to Western European unity spring from the 
fact that the leaders of the movement for unity in all the other countries 
are not Socialists. Hence there is little hope that the new international 
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arena could be used to promote common Socialist objectives; indeed the 
new entity might become one more and a very powerful weapon of right- 
wing reaction. Worse than not being Socialists, the important leaders of 
Western European unity — de Gasperi, Adenauer, Bidault — are Catholics. 
Although this does not make a papist plot out of the movement, it does 
arouse ancient echoes within France. Clerical-lay hostility is far from 
dead, and a party determinedly anti-clerical, a party which has been los- 
ing popular support, could only ignore the issue at its peril. Finally, 
pragmatic opposition among the Socialists stems from the very real fear 
of Germany and the related desire to bind Great Britain indissolubly to 
Western European institutions. The extent to which individual Socialists 
support concrete measures like the European Defense Community Treaty 
depends in large part on their evaluation of the commitments undertaken 
by Great Britain: with Britain Western European unity makes sense to 
the Socialists; without Britain it appears dangerous to many — though not 
to all of them. 

Within the National Assembly the Radical Socialists are a peculiarity. 
The Fourth Republic has been called “the Republic of Parties”, one of the 
most striking contrasts with its pre-war predecessor being the increase in 
the number and strength of the disciplined party groups — the Commu- 
nists, Socialists, M.R.P., and R.P.F. The Radicals have resisted this trend, 
retaining as flexible, not to say nebulous, an organization as ever. Yet, 
notwithstanding this fact, or because of it, the party around which so 
many governments of the Third Republic were formed has come to play 
the same role in the Fourth. As on most major issues, the Radicals are 
divided on the subject of Western European unity, with special reference 
to the European Defense Community Treaty. Radical opposition arises 
from many of the same sources as does the Socialist: fear of Germany, 
desire for closer British collaboration, and doctrinaire anti-clericalism. 

The loose organization of the Party makes it difficult at any moment to 
judge the exact strength of the opposition, since individual members can 
avoid making their opinions known and can change them more quickly 
with less publicity than can members of disciplined parties. When to this 
fact is added participation in the government — actual leadership by 
René Mayer — further uncertainty and room for maneuver is given. The 
impossibility of such “anti’s” as Herriot or such “pro’s” as Mayer binding 
the entire party to one extreme or the other makes it certain that French 
governments during 1953, dependent for their continued existence on a 
large voting support drawn from the Radical-Socialists, will not wish to 
press as dynamically and imaginatively for the further measures of uni- 
fication as had governments of the last few years. The dynamism and 
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imagination will be used in other aspects of foreign relations, some of 
which have been mentioned earlier. 

Nor will the continued presence in French governments or Georges 
Bidault, representing the Catholic M.R.P., serve to advance Western Euro- 
pean unity in the same concrete fashion as did that of his party colleague 
and predecessor Robert Schuman. Bidault had scarcely replaced Schu- 
man before guesses about the effect on French foreign policy began to 
appear, many based on analyses of the differences in temperament, ideas, 
and approach of the two men. Such guesses are a futile pastime, not be- 
cause Bidault is similar to or the opposite of Schuman, but because the 
present Foreign Minister, who, it must be remembered, preceded as well 
as followed Schuman, will be unable, even if he were willing, to continue 
in the same course at the same rate. For reasons outlined in this article, 
most of the momentum imparted by Schuman to Western European uni- 
fication efforts had been lost before Schuman himself left the Foreign 
Office, and the mere substitution of Bidault does not serve to erase them. 

As Foreign Minister, moreover, Robert Schuman enjoyed a degree of 
freedom for the formation and execution of French foreign policy within 
the various cabinets which his successor (s) will not have. While the pri- 
mary focus of the Pinay government was domestic, that of Mayer is inter- 
national, which means that decisions in foreign policy will be, more than 
previously, collective decisions under the direct supervision of the 
Premier. It is a well-organized tendency of group decisions to be less 
extreme, less adventuresome, less advanced than an individual judgment. 
The pressure of international and domestic factors, then, is reflected in 
governmental procedure which does not augur for swift advance in the 
direction of Western European unity. Bidault’s political gifts will be put 
to the delicate pursuit of moving backward and forward, not to mention 
sideways and slantwise, over the same ground, seeking, however, not to 
lose for France too much of its international credit as the leading propo- 
nent of unification. 

The instability of particular French governments and the relative per- 
manence of the directors of French foreign policy has resulted in the 
commitment of only a few political leaders to any concrete method of 
“making Europe”, while the overwhelming majority of the members of 
the National Assembly are committed, individually and through their 
parties, to little more than the complicated game of patching up and 
bringing down governments. Under these circumstances little wonder if 
the period of advance has ended and complex maneuvers are now in order 
three years after the proposal to obtain, if possible ratification of the 
European Defense Community Treaty. More serious in the long run than 
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the failure of the French “Europeans” to gain and maintain the support 
of the National Assembly is the lack of roots of Europeanism among the 
French people. This is not to argue that the French electorate does not 
favor “making Europe” as a general proposition, only that there has to 
date been no widespread campaign designed to explain the specific sacri- 
fices which that goal must inevitably entail for France as well as for other 
countries. In much the same way, the American people immediately 
after World War II appeared sympathetic to ideas for a strong inter- 
national organization while maintaining considerable skepticism over the 
desirability of the various powers which would have to be granted it. 
French politicians in this dangerous environment can gain a double sup- 
port by theoretical devotion to Western European unity combined with 
opposition to any concrete projects. 

Can Western European unity be achieved without the unwavering, en- 
lightened backing of public opinion in France and the other countries 
involved? Under democratic regimes the answer certainly appears to be 
negative, but the conclusion is not a simple one to reach. In the first 
place, great strides have been made toward unity, and another will have 
been taken if the European Defense Community Treaty is ratified. Must 
a feeling of community among the peoples of Western Europe come first, 
permitting concrete projects to be put successfully into operation, or can 
some of the projects be started and by their existence and success create 
the feeling of community which would then permit still further steps to 
be taken? Advocates of Western European unity by their actions would 
seem to be banking on the latter proposition, but if this deduction from 
the evidence is correct, then once again the limit of advance has been 
reached or even surpassed. The attainment of such grandiose schemes 
as the political constitution for Western Europe depends on progress in 
public opinion which has not yet taken place, at least in France. 

Undoubtedly it is as difficult as it is urgent to explain to the electorate 
just what is meant by Western European unity, especially when those who 


/ would be doing the explaining cannot themselves agree. This is one rea- 


son why the job has not been done. Another is the weakness of executive 
power in France, which involves succeeding French governments in the 
continuous and arduous job of staying alive. A third, corollary to the one 
above, is the omnipotence of the National Assembly, so carefully created 
under the Fourth Republic that it cannot by itself govern the country but 


' ean and does prevent any other institution from governing. Support for 


executive projects, including those for Western European unity, must 
therefore be carefully organized both in the National Assembly and 
among the electorate. Prospective organizers may be forgiven if they 
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demur, especially in light of the experience of Antoine Pinay, who at. 
tempted to govern by using public opinion as a lever against the Nationa] 
Assembly. The Assembly finally brought down an executive who dared 


to call into question the theory that the Assembly, not the Executive, was | 


the direct and sole representative of the people. It was not enough for 
Pinay to have “public opinion behind him but the Assembly before him’, 
Ensuing governments, taking the lesson to heart, will be more discreet. 
Finally, among the difficulties in building favorable public opinion is 
the fact that the French, quite like the electorate of other countries, tend 


to be preoccupied with personal, local, domestic problems to the practical | 


exclusion of issues of foreign policy, especially when the issue is as com- 
plicated as that of Western European unity. If demonstration of this 
proposition is needed, it can be found in the continued strength of the 
French Communist Party. Daily and in crescendo the French are told 
that the leaders of this party are agents of a foreign power that threatens 
France; the French government proceeds against some of those leaders 
on the grounds of their undermining national strength and morale. Yet 
amidst all this clamor, to which the internal strife of the party adds, prob- 
ably over a fourth of the French voters, who by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can be described as spies and saboteurs, continue in national, local, 
and by-elections, to support Communist candidates. An important reason 
for this constancy, relevant to the argument of this article, is the cham- 
pionship by the Communist Party of domestic, economic and social causes, 
national and local programs to which many Frenchmen are devoted. 

The purpose of this article has been to detail some of the reasons for | 
diminished enthusiasm on the part of France for Western European unity. } 
Although the reasons for this alteration in attitudes are not likely to 
change in the near future, a conclusion of unmitigated gloom would not 
be justified. Seen in historical perspective, progress to date has been 
spectacular. Only eight years after the war, six nations of Western Ev- 
rope, including the defeated enemy have freely decided upon measures | 





— 


of cooperation unparalleled in peacetime. The coal and steel pool shows | 


the beginnings of a supra-national power, which the participants hope 
will eventually be broadened to other spheres and finally result in the 
adoption of a political constitution for the area. Future progress will not, 
however, be as rapid as in the past. An important plateau in the ascent 
has been reached, and the climb from this point is more precipitous. In 
full realization of this, the French government will for the short run be / | 
evaluating the results of what has already been attained and, for the first | 
time, will be taking full stock of the dangers and liabilities as well as the | 
assets to be found in Western European unity. 
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PACIFIC SECURITY AS SEEN FROM AUSTRALIA 


NorRMAN D. HARPER 
I 


The problem of security (“a feeling of safety, whether founded on fact 
or delusion”, “freedom from danger, care or anxiety”) is inevitably seen 
in different perspective from Washington and Hanoi, from Canberra and 
Tokyo, from New Delhi, Singapore, Djakarta and Peking. It is at once 
global and regional; it assumes different proportions when viewed by the 
Burman rice coolie and the Japanese factory worker, the Californian 
industrialist and the Malayan rubber planter, the Melbourne factory 
worker and the Whitehall administrator. 

What is the Pacific? Its geographical boundaries do not in fact coincide 
with its strategic boundaries in the mid-twentieth century. South America 
is of peripheral importance if the Panama Canal continues to function. 
South East Asia — India, Pakistan, Burma and Malaya — is of central im- 
portance because a shift in power, political or strategic, in this area will 
vitally affect the rest of the region. Defining the Pacific to include North 
America, Pacific Asia, India and South East Asia, Australia and Oceania, 
one is still bedevilled by the dominant influence of Mercator’s projection 
which depicts a round world as if it were flat. Geopoliticians tend to 
attach an exaggerated and crucial importance to the Eurasian land mass; 
strategists preoccupied with a cold war between east and west follow 
Mercator’s parallels north of the equator and ignore the equally important 
longitudinal lines from pole to pole. To the Australian airman, his country 
appears, not as a distant continental area south of the equator but rather 
as an island on the rimland of Asia or in the middle of a global lake almost 
surrounded by a land mass. The crucial determinants here are air and 
maritime communications, with landward communications of peripheral 
importance. From a strategic point of view, Australia may be regarded 
as a hinge where the eastern most limits of NATO link with the western 
frontiers of the Pacific Pact region. 

“No nation can escape its geography. There is nothing we can do to 
alter the logic of our geographical position.” Australia is a small Pacific 
power with a population of some eight millions concentrated primarily on 
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the fertile crescent along the south eastern fringe of the continent. A 
limited rainfall in many parts of the country means that the population 
must continue to be sparse in many areas. The south west is separated 
from the settlements on the eastern seaboard by desert country so that it 
assumes many of the strategic characteristics of an island. Despite rela- 
tively rapid industrialization in the past decade, Australia is still far short 
of industrial sufficiency and is incapable of mass production of modem 
tanks and planes and heavy military equipment. It is deficient in rubber 
and oil; its recently discovered uranium deposits at Rum Jungle lie in the 
sparsely populated and thinly protected northern fringe of the continent. 

Australia, in a sense, is like the United States in that she is a two ocean 
continent. The western approaches lie through the Indian Ocean which 
washes the whole of Western Australia and portions of the Northem 
Territory. While the Indian Ocean was a predominantly British ocean, 
during the period when the approaches through Suez and the Red Sea, 
and via the Cape of Good Hope were controlled by the United Kingdom, 
the problem of security in this area was relatively minor. The changing 
British status in Egypt and the Suez, and the British withdrawal from the 
Indian subcontinent, have removed the shield of British protection in 
large measure from the top of the continent. The main line of Australian 
communications with Europe, the old axis of defense, to defend which 
Australian troops fought in two wars in the Middle East, is more vulner- 
able than ever before. The inclusion of Greece and Turkey in NATO, the 
establishment of a Middle Eastern command, are matters of crucial im- 
portance to Australian security. The Middle East, like Asia, is today an 
area of social revolution; it is a sensitive area for the whole British Com- 
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monwealth. It is a focal point in the air communications between Austra- | 


lia and Europe, and here are located the main oil resources upon which 
Australia relies. But strategically, the crucial area for Australia is the 
Pacific. It lies in the South West corner, off the rimland of Asia with its 
outlying islands almost touching the shores of New Guinea. It is a remote 
outpost of western civilization in a predominantly Asian area. It is ina 
sense the meeting ground of eastern and western interests in a region 
where the process of the contraction of western influence has aggravated 
the whole problem of Pacific security. Unlike the Western powers, Aus- 
tralia cannot contract out of the Pacific or out of South East Asia: it is 


irretrievably tied to Asia, and in a sense, its destiny is conditioned by it. 


South East Asia is therefore a vital strategic area for Australia. 
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II 


The organization of security in the Pacific region must be based upon 
an analysis of the actual and potential centers of military power, and of 
the nature of the political power structure, its shifts and trends. 

Of the overwhelming industrial preponderance of the United States in 
the Pacific there can be no question. Although her main industrial centers 
are located between Chicago and the Atlantic, the complex network of 
transport and the rapid expansion of Californian plants mean that total 
resources can be speedily concentrated in the Pacific region despite de- 
mands from NATO. There are perhaps five other centers of military 
power in the Pacific: 


1. The Urals—Lake Baikal network is integrated into Russia’s European 
system, but is also linked to the expanding factories of eastern Siberia 
and the Amur River Province. The double tracking of the Trans- 
Siberian railway, the construction of a branch line to Sovietskaya, the 
development of air transport and new motor roads: all these link the 
industrial centers to the powerful naval base at Vladivostock with its 
substantial submarine fleet. 


2. Southern Manchuria. The Japanese development of a small scale steel 
industry in the Mukden-Anshun area was disrupted by the Soviet occu- 
pation and dismantling of the main plants. The integration of the North 
China coal fields with the low grade Manchurian iron deposits and the 
expansion of power facilities since the outbreak of the Korean war are 
converting South Manchuria into a significant industrial structure. 


3. Japan. Despite the intensive fire raids of the closing stages of the war 
and, later, the dismantling for reparations of many surviving industrial 
plants, Japan’s industrial recovery under Allied occupation has been 
rapid. The re-equipping of factories with modern American machines, 
the gradual reconstruction of shipyards and the tremendous fillip given 
to Japanese industry by the Korean war have again converted Japan 
into a potentially powerful industrial base. The Achilles heel of course 
is her dependence upon imports of essential raw materials including 
iron, coking coal and oil. Moreover, Japanese industrial centers are 
within easy flying range of Russian and American bases. 


. 4 India. The tempo of industrial change under the Bombay plan has 
been scarcely as rapid as anticipated, but the expansion of the Bihar- 
Orissa center has been considerable. Gaps in the chemical and engi- 
neering industries, gradually being closed, render India a secondary 
industrial power at present, but one potentially much more important. 
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5. Australia. The Newcastle-Yallourn-Whyalla coal, iron and electrical 
power complex is being strengthened by the development of the Snowy 
River scheme. It is small, but efficient, self-contained and a balanced 
industrial structure, lacking oil. Productive capacity can be specialized 
and expanded. 


Quantitatively, the capacity of these five centers is difficult to assess, 
Excluding the Urals—Lake Baikal center, steel output would be something 
less than 10 percent of American capacity. Globally these resources are 
very small; regionally, although dispersed, they bulk somewhat larger. 
Technically, added to the existing resources of a major power lacking 
advanced bases in the area, they are more important. 

The location of actual or potential industrial centers of military impor- 
tance is closely related to the changing pattern of power in the Pacific. 
Security in the Pacific during the nineteenth century depended primarily 
upon the deployment of naval power by the United Kingdom. The open- 
ing of the Trans-Siberian railway undermined the preponderance of naval 
power as the exclusive means of western pressure on the Far East and re- 
established the traditional land contacts with Europe. The emergence of 
American and Japanese naval power established a new balance in the 
inter-war period. The uneasy power equilibrium was a western equilib- 
rium based upon the balancing of empires. The initial Japanese victories 
after Pearl Harbor helped to atomize the older colonial empires; this 
process was completed by the nationalist movements of the post-war 
period. The United Kingdom recognized the independence of India, 
Burma and Pakistan, and has granted dominion status to Ceylon. Holland 
has abdicated her position in Indonesia and the United States has with- 
drawn from the Philippines. France is in process of a slow devolution of 


authority in Indo-China and the Japanese empire is in fragments. The | 
numerous economic colonies carved out of China have vanished anda | 


powerful and unified China has at last emerged. The Soviet Union alone 
of the European powers suffered no contraction of its empire. 

The shift in the balance of power can be seen most clearly in the United 
Kingdom’s case. Her old Asian empire has crumbled. Hong Kong re- 
mains a precarious outpost. Malaya, vital as a source of rubber and tin 
and in consequence an important dollar earner, has been a besieged com- 
munity. Singapore has been partly reconstituted as a strategic base and 
the United Kingdom enjoys naval and air facilities at Colombo. Borneo 
is an economic asset but a strategic liability. Even more important has 
been the contraction of British power and commitments in the Middle 
East. It has withdrawn from India and Pakistan, Palestine and Egypt 
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and is under pressure to evacuate the Canal zone with its £300 million 
military installations. The effective limit of British power coincides 
broadly with the North Atlantic area, and it is no longer possible for it to 
exercise effective pressure in the Pacific. The British Commonwealth re- 
sembles not a clenched fist so much as an open hand with the thinly pro- 
tected fingers in all the seven seas. The logical corollary of this change, 
is that greater defense responsibility must rest in other parts of the Com- 
monwealth. Decentralization of defense responsibility means greater 
responsibility for shaping foreign policy and formulating security plans on 
a regional basis. Moreover the whole structure of the British Common- 
wealth is changing as a result of the recognition of the independence of 
India, Burma, and Pakistan, and Ceylon. The balance of population, and 
to a lesser degree, of influence, has shifted and the Commonwealth has 
become increasingly Asian. ’ 

The disintegration of the European power structure in the Pacific is one 
of the vital components in an assessment of the problem of security. Even 
more important is the three fold Asian revolution, one of the most signifi- 
cant changes of the last decade. In the past ten years, Asia has seen the 
occupation of a large part of the Pacific fringe by Japan and the steady 
contraction of western power. For a thousand million people this is an 
era not only of rapid political change but also of even more. rapid social 
ferment. The revolution is partly a nationalist revolt against western eco- 
nomic and political control, against colonialism and imperialism. It is 
also a social and economic revolt by people acutely conscious of their 
poverty and misery. The revolt against western economic control ex- 
tended to the social and economic structure of Asian society: it produced 
a demand for land redistribution, for social welfare, and rising living 
standards. It is finally a racial revolt, “a determination that the destinies 
of Asia shall be decided by Asians, not by Europeans that the new nations 
of the East will be ends in themselves, not means to Western Ends”. 

The revolutionary situation in Asia has been complicated by the survi- 


/ val in a proselytising form of western political or politico-economic phil- 


osophies: democracy and Communism. The long term assumption of 
British administrators in India and of American educators in the Philip- 
pines was that eventually western democratic institutions would be 
established following withdrawal of the imperial power. But the demo- 


, ¢ractic movement in monsoon Asia has been largely the movement of a 


tiny western educated middle class supported by powerful agrarian and 
commercial groups seeking emancipation from western political control. 
Democratic and nationalist movements tended to become authoritarian, 
eastern rather than western European in form. Authoritarian tendencies 
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were reinforced by traditional reliance upon state action in both India 
and China. The state performed vital economic functions: state interven- 
tion means “the dykes of Tongking, the tanks of South India, the control- 
ling of the Yellow River, the relief works of the Famine Code”. The basic 
patterns of the joint family, and group, rather than individual loyalties, 
underpinned authoritarian rather than the individualistic forms of westem 
democracy. Asian nationalism and democracy did not fit neatly into 
American democratic moulds. Socialist influences, injected first by west- 
ern trained intellectuals attracted to Marxist political philosophies, have 
broadened the demand for social justice rather than mere political equal- 
ity. The attraction of Communism, measured not so much in terms of a 
materialist philosophy, largely alien to the East, but rather in terms of 
practical economic achievements in Siberia and China, has been consid- 


erable to peoples whose main concern is survival rather than political | 
rights. Many of the nationalist, social revolutionary and racial movements _| 


have been tinged with Communist influence, have become perhaps 
pseudo-Communist in part. One of the great fallacies of interpretation 


is to regard them as Communist in inspiration and leadership, to interpret | 


them in terms of orthodox Marxism or Stalinism. 


Ill 


Given a region in which the previous power structure has crumbled | 


and power vacuums may develop, where the fundamental processes of 
revolution are in progress and are partly directed against the westem 


powers, from what directions will a threat to security be likely to develop? | 


Part of the problem of organizing Pacific security arises out of the differ | 


ing answers to this question. 

To Australia the immediate post war answer was crystal clear: it could 
only come from a resurgent, militarist Japan. This was of course a long 
term view based upon Australian experience of a decade and a half. 


Recollections of the Anglo-Japanese alliance which had provided Japanese / 


convoys for Australian troops to the Middle East in 1914-15 were ex- 


punged by the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931. The ten years to | 
Pearl Harbor witnessed the creation of the Japanese Co-Prosperity Sphere | 
in East Asia. The Pacific war brought the swift southward advance to | 


Malaya and the capture of Singapore, the sudden thrust through Java to 
New Guinea, the grim jungle fighting and the final halting of her advance 
along the Kokoda Trail in the Owen Stanley Range and at Milne Bay. 
These events left an indelible impression on the Australian mind. Stories 
of Japanese brutality spreading from the hospitals to the mainland were 
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reinforced by the memories of the Burma railway and the Changi prison 
camp. With this intense war time hatred of the Japanese went a firm 
determination that no such threat to Australian security must be allowed 
to develop again. The debate on the ratification of the Treaty of Peace 
(Japan) Bill 1952 in the Commonwealth Parliament at Canberra made 
this clear. Security against Japan, to Australians a convicted aggressor, 
had been the preoccupation of post war Australian foreign policy. The 
Peace Treaty, by imposing no limitation upon naval and air rearmament, 
would make Japan capable of a war of revenge in the Pacific. There had 
been a hope that a revived Japanese army would be left land bound by 
a treaty which would deny to it the mobility by sea and air so vital to any 
further southward thrust. The debate also revealed the intensity of anti- 
Japanese feeling: despite the realization by some members of “the futility 
of trying to build anything permanent on a foundation of continuous 
desire for revenge or continuous hatred”, the Webb report on Japanese 
war time activities was frequently referred to and Prime Minister 
Menzies’s comment was re-quoted with approval. “Nobody in this genera- 
tion‘of Australians will ever forget the instances, all too well attested of 
brave soldiers murdered after capture, of nurses tortured and destroyed, 
of prisoners of war starved, enslaved, beaten, driven mad, driven into 
the grave.” As recently as February 1953, the Victorian Amateur Swim- 
ming Association barred from official competition the visiting Japanese 
swimmer, Furuhashi. 

The American assessment of the threat to Pacific security was a very 
different one. The innate war-time distrust of the Soviet Union was re- 
vived with the rapid extension of Communist influence in Eastern Europe 
and the revival of Russian imperialism in East Asia. The spread of social 
revolution in Asia, the swift successes of Asian nationalism and the dis- 
integration of Nationalist China brought a speedy reorientation of Ameri- 
can policy towards Japan. The drastic policy of the White House state- 
ment of September 26, 1945 and the Far East Commissions Basic Post 


, Surrender Policy for Japan of June 19, 1947, and the draconic Pauley 


policy of smashing Japanese industrial supremacy in the Far East by 
“economic strangulation” gave place to a program of “leaving Japan free 
to reconstruct and use as quickly as possible the bulk of her industrial 
capacity”. Japan was not only to become economically self-sufficient; it 
was also to be converted into “the workshop of East Asia.” With the 
Communist victory in China and the apparent establishment of a Moscow- 
Peking axis, Japan assumed a new importance as a potential Far Eastern 
bastion in the cold war with the Soviet Union. The outbreak of the Korean 
war completed the decision to reverse earlier American policies towards 
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Japan. The San Francisco Peace Conference of 1951 signed a “treaty of 
reconciliation” “designed to break the vicious cycle of war, victory, peace 
and war.” “Nothing in the peacemaking will cause Japan to turn against 
the victors as Germany did after the First World War.” (John Foster 
Dulles). With two of the five potential centers of military power in the 
western Pacific in Communist hands, Japan’s industrial structure becomes 
of crucial importance in the balance of power in the Pacific, in the preser- 
vation of security in this region. 

Changing policies toward Japan reflected in part the growing concem 
over the strengthening of Communist power in China. Traditionally 
China has displayed no expansive tendencies; the contempt for the soldier 
relegated him to the base of the social pyramid and left China without 


adequate military protection. The Communist revolution has reversed } 


the scale of values, and a Marxist state has been created capable of an 
economic revolution with military and power consequences. The emer- 
gence of a new power state on the Asian mainland has revived the fears 
of Chinese expansion southward. Chiang Kai-shek in China’s Destiny 
had sketched a policy of landwards imperialism. Mao Tse-tung’s China 
has an added ideological incentive to expansion. The occupation of Tibet 
has extended Communist power to the frontiers of India. Chinese com- 
munists have led the Malayan revolt and supported the Viet Minh forces 
in Indo China. In the hot war in Asia, Korea, Indo China and Malaya 
have become the crucial centers. 

Differing assessments of the changing power structure in the Westem 
Pacific and the consequent threats to security have produced different 
policies aimed at Pacific security. To the United Kingdom, the Chinese 
problem has been partly one of preventing the cementing of the Moscow 
Peking axis. There has been an assumption of a conflict of interests and 
divergence of views, borne out in part by the recent publication of Tito 
Speaks. Stalin commented, “It is true, we also have made mistakes. For 
instance, we invited the Chinese comrades to come to Moscow and we 
discussed the situation in China. We told them bluntly that we considered 
that the development of the uprising in China had no prospects, that the 
Chinese comrades should seek a modus vivendi with Chiang Kai-shek, 
and that they should join the Chiang Kai-shek government and dissolve 
their army. The Chinese comrades agreed here.in Moscow with the views 
of the Soviet comrades, but went back to China and acted quite otherwise. 
They mustered their forces, organized their armies and now, as we see 
they are beating Chiang Kai-shek’s army. Now, in the case of China, we 
admit we were wrong.” It was a difference in their assessment of the 


Chinese situation that led the British to recognition of Peking and the | 


American and Australians to refuse to accept the new régime. 
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The Australian dilemma is clear. There is the clearest recognition in 
both Liberal and Labor circles of the Communist threat in Asia, of the 
danger of a southward thrust of Chinese forces into Indo China and 
Malaya developing into a threat to Australia and to India, potentially the 
center of a great power bloc in South Asia. But equally clear is the long 
term danger of a resurgent Japan which always must choose “between a 
policy of continental expansion and a policy of oceanic expansion.” The 
problem is, “how can we prevent the resurgence of a militaristic Japan 
whilst at the same time allowing her to qualify for admission to the so- 
ciety of nations as a sovereign power? How do we prevent her from 
becoming again a threat to the security of Australia whilst permitting her 
sufficient strength to resist the threat of international communism? How 
can we in fact impose conditions essential to secure Australia against 
future Japanese aggression whilst moving towards normal international 
relations between our two countries?” (Sir P. Spender, November 28, 
1950). 

The signature of the Japanese Peace Treaty has in fact cut the Gordian 
knot. Its ratification by the Australian Parliament was reluctant, and a 
Gallup poll showed that 63 percent of the Australian people were opposed 
to ratification. To many, the problem of security against Japan appeared 
to have become one of security for Japan. The treaty “places on a war 
footing the only Asian power that is capable of undertaking an air-borne 
or a sea borne invasion of Australia.” In a conflict with the Soviet Union, 
Japan “would have to face the whole of the Asiatic littoral of China and 
Asiatic Russia, and distribute its blows over that vast area, and in return, 
would receive a concentrated attack. Can any sane person believe that 
Japan, choosing between the alternate policies, would throw itself at the 
whole continent of Asia to be struck a mortal blow? Or will Japan seek 
an agreement in order to secure its continental rear if it resumes a policy 
of naval expansion southwards?” “We are going to bring Japan into 
partnership with Russia and put the sword back into her hand.” The 
condition of ratification and the acceptance of this grim possibility was 
the Pacfiic Pact and the American security treaty with Japan. These two 
documents provided the reinsurance against a long term threat to Aus- 
tralian security but did not prevent Dr. Evatt, former Australian Minister 
for External Affairs, and the Labor Party from opposing ratification of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


IV 


How then can security be organized in the Pacific region? The prob- 
lem is both a short-term and a long-term one. The short-term one cannot 
be resolved unless the major parties in a potential Pacific security pact 
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define their strategic interests in global rather than piece-meal regional 
terms, determining their natural allies and then fabricating a workable 
structure which will combine those allies to achieve common strategic 
objectives. It involves the acceptance of a common ground and the elimi- 
nation of diplomatic differences which render common action possible, 
The long term problem, a continuing one, is that of developing social and 
economic policies which will help to raise living standards, relieve popu- 
lation pressure and mitigate those conditions of acute poverty which are 
a breeding ground for Communism. 

The primary concern of western powers in East Asia and the Pacific is 
the prevention of the direct or indirect extension of Soviet power. The 
problem is comparable in kind but not in degree to the problem facing 
the North Atlantic community. But there the security organization, di- 
rected against the spread of Communism, “reflected a sense of common 
destiny as between the peoples of the West which grew out of a commu- 
nity of race, religion and political institutions, and it had been tested in 
two world wars before it was formalized.” Such a community of interest 
does not yet exist in the Pacific where there are sharp differences in levels 
of development, in ethnic heterogeneity and in assessments of the situa- 
tion. There is a widespread feeling in Asia that western policies are 
designed in western not Asian interests, that the former colonial powers 
are incapable of cooperating with Asia on equal political, social and eco- 
nomic terms, that security plans may be merely a cloak for the revival of 
western imperialism. The differing approach to the problems of aggres- 


sion and security is reflected in the dissenting judgment of the Indian | 


member of the War Crimes commission trying Japanese war criminals 

and in Indian reluctance to accept the fact of North Korean aggression 

and to contribute armed forces to the United Nations armies in Korea. 
The initiative in the formulation of a Pacific Pact has come from Aus- 


tralia and the United States, and their differing approaches to the problem | 
explain the fragmentary and imperfect nature of the organization. To | 


Australia, the core of the matter has been protection against Japanese 
aggression: this motivated Dr. Evatt in his initial discussions with the 
United States in 1945. Sharp differences developed over the nature of 


SCAP policy in Japan and estimates of the success of policies of democ- 
ratizing Japan. Australian economic and social policies designed to give | 
a sound basis for the development of Japanese democracy — the smashing | 


of the Zaibutsu, extensive land reforms, the development of a powerful 
trade union movement — were emasculated in favor of American policies 


of rapid economic and military rehabilitation to convert Japan into a | 


powerful Far Eastern bastion against the Soviet Union and China. Aus- 
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tralians rightly or wrongly are still skeptical of the change of mood in 
Japan and the strength of its new democracy. These fears were shared 
by the Philippines. To break the deadlock, John Foster Dulles contrived 
the piecemeal arrangement which forms the starting point for Pacific se- 
curity. His purpose was “to make safe the offshore island chain which 
swings south through Japan, the Ryukyus, the Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand. .. . It is not at this time practicable to draw a line which 
would bring all the free people of the Pacific and East Asia into a formal 
mutual security area.” 

The result has been a curious patchwork: the Peace Treaty with Japan 
accompanied by a bilateral security treaty between the United States and 
Japan, and two separate pacts with the Philippines, and with Australia 
and New Zealand. The two latter pacts were a quid pro quo for reluctant 
ratification of what these countries believed to be an imperfect peace set- 
tlement. The ANZUS pact declares that “each party recognises that an 
armed attack in the Pacific area on any of the parties would be dangerous 
to its own peace and security and declares that it would act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional processes.” Because 
of constitutional difficulties in the United States, the comparable clause 
in the North Atlantic Treaty, providing that “an armed attack against one 

. . Shall be considered an attack against them all”, was watered down 
to provide for the taking of “such action as it (the party) deems necessary 
including the use of armed force to restore and maintain security of the 
area.” To the American, accepting the pact as “a mutually approved 
Monroe Doctrine for the South Pacific”, it is clear that Australian support 
will be forthcoming to contain Communism; to an Australian it is less clear 
that an American guarantee against Japanese aggression will in practice 
be implemented. 

The most important problem arising out of the ANZUS pact and the 
establishment of consultative diplomatic and military machinery at the 
Honolulu conference (August, 1952) is the question of membership. To 
some Australians, a three power pact excluding the United Kingdom and 
the refusal of observer status at Honolulu meant a serious weakening of 
British Commonwealth cohesion; to some, like the Sydney Bulletin, it was 
part of a deliberate United States plot to draw the two Pacific dominions 
into the American orbit. To most thinking Australians, the United King- 
dom’s exclusion was a regrettable but necessary step in constructing a 
limited regional security arrangement. Australia and New Zealand as 
members of the British Commonwealth would consult with and advise 
the United Kingdom of Pacific plans. The Melbourne Herald (Septem- 
ber 24, 1952) pointed out that “it is a matter of common sense to concede 
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that the main contribution to Pacific defence in future will come from 
America as it did in 1942-5. To see this is not to slight the United King. 
dom but to recognise that she has wide roles to fill elsewhere.” It subse. 
quently pointed out (September 27) that “to suggest that we have no 
right to move alone when we wish to do so would be completely out of 
step with the current conception of Commonwealth relations.” Australia 
has, since the fall of Singapore in 1942, demanded a dominant voice in the 
shaping of British Commonwealth policy in the Pacific. 

British opinion was at the outset regretful at its exclusion but not seri- 
ously concerned over it, largely because the membership and scope of the 
pact appeared so limited. Correspondence columns, but not leading ar- 
ticles, complained of “a breach in the family” and the “slight to the Mother 
Country”. But the exclusion of a British observer from the Honolulu 
meeting evoked pained surprise and even bitter incredulity in British edi- 
torials. Strong behind the scenes diplomatic pressure was then and subse- 
quently exerted through Mr. Churchill on Canberra and Washington to 
secure British inclusion. The London Daily Express attacked the Austra- 
lian Minister for External Affairs as “the architect of Britain’s exclusion” 
and the liberal Manchester Guardian complained of “a group of Austra- 
lians who have thought of Australia as taking over the responsibilities 
formerly discharged by Britain in South East Asia.” The most radical 
criticism comes from the left of the British Labor Party. It feels that the 
best method of containing Communism in Asia lies in economic develop- 
mental policies rather than military alliances, in a Third Force consisting 
of the Commonwealth and the neutral Asian bloc. 

The controversy over the inclusion of the United Kingdom in the 
ANZUS pact illustrates one of the difficulties of extending its scope, and 
without extension, the ANZUS pact and the other network of pacts can 
provide no real security in the Pacific. American reluctance to include 
the United Kingdom arose partly out of an unwillingness during a presi- 
dential campaign to extend American commitments abroad. It arose also 
out of a realization of basic divergences of policy on problems affecting 
security: the United Kingdom recognized Communist China, continued 
to trade through Hong Kong and disapproved of the role of the seventh 
American fleet in relation to Formosa. Australia is concerned over its 
own obligations in the event of an American attack on Manchuria or as- 
sistance to Chiang Kai-shek which could extend the Korean war. The 
integration of the three American security pacts and the addition of Japan 
to the ANZUS council could have awkward repercussions in both Can- 
berra and Manila. Yet no adequate security pact in the Pacific can exclude 
Japan, and Australian leaders and public opinion will slowly have to 
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realize this fact: the immediate threat to Australia does not come from 
this source. 

What should be the geographical scope of the Pacific pact? From a 
regional and a global point of view, the protection of “the offshore island 
chain” is inadequate. The conflict in Indo-China and Malaya is just as 
vital as the Korean war. The NATO Council in December last recognized 
that “the resistance of the free nations of South East Asia as in Korea is 
in the fullest harmony with the aims and ideals of the Atlantic Commu- 
nity.” The United States recognizes this too: it bears almost half the cost 
of French military operations in Indo China and has stepped up assistance 
to the United Kingdom in Malaya. The NATO Council agreed to con- 
sultation between the United States, the United Kingdom and France in 
order to formulate a joint Far Eastern policy, which presumably would 
cover South East Asia. Australia and New Zealand were to be included 
in the discussion. In other words, the interested Pacific powers as mem- 
bers of two separate security organizations are discussing common prob- 
lems of the Pacific region. The argument for integration rather than 
separate systems, or for the enlargement of ANZUS, is a powerful one. 

Yet there are equally formidable arguments against the extension of 
ANZUS to include merely France and the United Kingdom. On the 
surface of it, the Pacific Pact would then appear as a combination of west- 
em powers, partly imperial powers, to intervene in Asian affairs. There 
is a real danger that such a limited extension of the Pacific pact would 
make it appear to be a combination primarily of non-Asian powers seeking 
to maintain peace in, or to impose peace upon Asia. The ideological 
struggle between Communism and western democracy is already identi- 
fied by many Asians, conscious of newly won independence, with the 
power conflict between America and the Soviet Union. It would be fatal 
to convert it into a racial conflict by establishing a coalition of island 
groups and former imperial powers, predominantly white, to exert pres- 
sure in Asia. It is clear that with the reluctance of India, Indonesia and 
Burma to participate in a broad based scheme, it is essential temporarily 
to restrict the scope of the ANZUS pact, even if its overall effectiveness 
is thereby impaired. Such restriction harmonizes with American reluc- 
tance to over-commit itself by underwriting the whole of the free world 
and particularly unstable governments at present incapable of effective 
reciprocal assistance. Patient and persistent diplomatic activity will be 
necessary to keep the ANZUS pact a dynamic rather than a static arrange- 
ment. The overall objective is a consolidated network of mutual alliances 
instead of a series of separate links with the United States each providing 
for limited commitments. 
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Military security is of course the short-term problem. The more im- 
portant long-term problem, economic aid to Asia to raise living standards, 
is too large to discuss even briefly. Underlying this solution is the belief 
that poverty provides a favorable soil for the growth of Communism. 
Population pressure and declining living standards may well provide as 
powerful a dynamic in the Pacific as ideological or power conflicts. Aus- 
tralia and other members of the British Commonwealth attach great im- 
portance to the Colombo Plan for cooperative economic development in 
South East Asia. Operating for the past two years, it forms a planned 
counterpart to American Point Four programs. But the effectiveness of 
economic aid will depend largely upon its value and the extent to which 
it is unconditional. In communities establishing, fully fledged, the appa- 
ratus of western democracy, it is essential to avoid interference. Intellec- 
tuals, “pathologically political”, will resent pressure of any kind. Economic 
and social problems will rapidly intrude themselves, and western assist- 
ance must be unobtrusive and by invitation. It would be fatal to use 
economic aid to promote the sectional interests of a politically influential 
minority or to deny it to communities genuinely seeking self government 
but perhaps wrongly suspected of being Communistic. As the British 
journalist Harry Hopkins put it, “the new nations of South East Asia want 
neither the Chinese Way, nor the Russian Way, nor the American Way: 
they want only their own way, and they want it passionately: the Indo- 
nesian Way, the Ceylonese Way, the Burmese Way.” 


V 


Australia’s role in a Pacific security system is a difficult and perhaps 
precarious one. The traditional protection afforded by the British fleet 
ended with Pearl Harbor and the fall of Singapore. British imterests in 
South East Asia are considerable, but the contraction of its financial and 
military strength means that though unable to withdraw, its participation 
in the affairs of South East Asia and the South West Pacific must be 
limited. American naval and air power, legally and morally uncommitted 
to its protection, prevented a Japanese invasion in 1942. Controversies 
over reciprocal use of bases prevented the inclusion of Manus Island in 
the chain of post-war American bases. American global strategy today is 
more concerned with outposts in the North Pacific and with problems of 
an East-West conflict that with a southward thrust from South East Asia 
to the archipelago that skirts Australia’s northern shores. 

The probability of a direct attack on Australia in the near future is re- 
mote. Asian Communist forces lack both the naval and air power for 
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anything more than an incidental attack in a global Great Power conflict: 
no foreseeable attack on Australia in a Pacific at peace is conceivable. 
Only in the event of a world war in which Australia’s allies had already 
been defeated is a direct invasion of Australia possible. Direct threats 
would come to its lines of communication, to its sources of supply of basic 
raw materials. Yet at the same time, it is essential that Australia attempt 
to meet the threat, an isolated or concentrated one, as far as possible from 
its own shores: Rabaul or Singapore, Hanoi or Rangoon. By the logic of 
its geographical position on the fringe of Asia, it is irretrievably involved 
in the affairs of South East Asia. “The conflict in South East Asia is not 
simply a debate between Asians with different political points of view. 
There are communist armies in the field only prevented by western resis- 
tance from imposing their view points by force of arms. Whatever their 
mistakes in the past, England and France are not fighting in a colonial 
war now. . . . The triumph of communist parties would simply mean an 
extension of the Communist Empire” declared the Sydney Morning Herald 
(January 20, 1953). 

Australia occupies a key point in the Pacific region: here meet the two 
extremities of NATO and ANZUS. As Barbara Ward pointed out in the 
New York Times, “in the whole wide area from Bombay to Tokyo, only 
one state is absolutely stable, resolutely western, and capable of providing 
a modern base for modern defence — Australia”. It contains one of the 
five potential centers of military power in the region. But it also links, by 
virtue of its position, the East and the West; it may act as a bridge of 
understanding between the United States and South East Asia; it can link 
the Asian members of the British Commonwealth with the western world. 

Australia is torn between its traditional attachment to the United King- 
dom and a realistic appreciation of its dependence upon American mili- 
tary strength between a desire to use its military strength in the Middle 
East as it has done in the two world wars and a recognition of the impor- 
tance of concentrating its limited military power in South East Asia. Fit- 
ting uneasily into the periphery of two security systems, it has yet to 
define, or to have defined in global terms, its strategic contribution to the 
western effort. As the “chief western base in South East Asia, in the cold 
war, the hot war or in peace”, the Australian economy must be adapted 
to the total effort. There is considerable pressure to increase its food 
production at the expense of industrial expansion. A division of labor, 
which would convert Australia from an arsenal or industrial war into a 
democratic granary to be supplied with heavy military equipment by its 
partners, could leave it strategically vulnerable. Such a decision would 
make inevitable the tightening of security guarantees, the strenthening as 
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speedily as possible of the network of Pacific treaties. Collaboration with 
the United Kingdom and the United States as well as India as the greatest 
of the non-Communist Asian powers is essential. Australians are con- 
scious that in a new hot war, Japanese assistance may be more valuable to 
the United States than Australian, that population pressure in Asia and its 
immigration restriction policy create peculiar difficulties, that the global 
map seems to indicate that the main Communist thrust in Asia could be 
through the Malayan peninsula instead of eastwards. From a long term 
point of view, few countries are as directly concerned with a workable 
Pacific security system as Australia. 
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FORGING A PUBLIC INFORMATION POLICY 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Rosert H. Cory, JR. 


If there is truth in the assertion that the strength of the United Nations 
depends upon the support of public opinion within member states, the 
responsibility of those organs of the United Nations which supervise pub- 
lic information activities of the Secretariat is an important one. To those 
concerned with the future of international organization an analysis of the 
scope and limitations of the information programs which have developed 
in the first six years of the history of the United Nations should be of 
primary value. What are the problems which national delegates to the 
United Nations face in making decisions about the way in which an inter- 
national secretariat should attempt to influence public opinion? What is 
the process by which such decisions are made in the administrative frame- 
work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies? What out- 
comes in terms of increased international cooperation can be expected 
from the information activities of United Nations Secretariat? 


I 


The problems which delegates to the United Nations face in forging a 
public information policy are unique in many aspects. Most action within 
the United Nations involves adjustment of relationships between govern- 
ments, but public information by definition involves communication with 
citizens. Most decisions under the Charter are recommendations to be 
implemented by member governments, but public information policies 
may lead to action which directly affects the individual. A nation’s right 
to domestic jurisdiction has proved to be a strong limitation on inter-. 
national action in both political and economic matters, but the forces of 
public opinion are so intangible that, short of totalitarian methods of con- 
trol, no government can maintain exclusive domination over the minds of 
its citizens. In United Nations publicity an appeal is made beyond the 
facts of today’s conflicts to the ideals of a more just and more peaceful 
world society. 


Rosert H. Cory, Jr., is Assistant Professor of Social Sciences, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 
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In the light of those potentials the actual pattern of international in- 
formation activities as it has developed in the six years of the history of 
the United Nations Department of Public Information and of UNESCO 
appears to lack force and clarity. The lack of clarity is particularly re- 
vealed in the debates in those United Nations organs responsible for 
policy. Delegates often lack both the technical information and the 
theoretical criteria necessary for making decisions. They are also faced 
with a conflict between national interests and international ideals. 

A delegate must approach the question United Nations information with 
the interests of his own nation in mind. Publicity for United Nations 
activities may be a welcome supplement to domestic information activity 
when these interests are congruent with recommendations of international 
institutions; it may become a nuisance, if not a threat, when national in- 
terests are in opposition. While every delegate must give lip service to 
the right of “the peoples” to receive both news and educational material 
about the United Nations, when crucial issues of foreign policy have 
arisen there have been strong pressures to limit that right. In this defense 
of national interests, delegates find themselves opposed to those members 
of the Secretariat who are most dedicated to the internationalist ideals. 

Actually there has been relatively little overt conflict because of the 
relatively small size of United Nations information operations and because 
of the definite limitations on editorial freedom in those operations. The 
first of these reasons is important but not conclusive. International infor- 
mation efforts cannot consume more than a minor fraction of the total 
budget, and since, in proportion to national expenditures, the United Na- 
tions appropriations are so small, the “voice of the United Nations” can 
not compete with the “voices” of individual governments. The United 
Nations Department of Public Information, in spite of its allotment of 
approximately 12 percent of the total annual budget (more than either 
the Economic or Social Departments ), can never be adequately equipped 
to fulfill its mission of “making the United Nations known to the peoples 
of the world”.’ It may, however inject into the stream of communications 
information which may be strategically influential. 

A more fundamental reason for the limited accomplishments of the in- 
formational Secretariat is the limitation on editorial policy. This is most 








1 This proportion is based on total costs, in- 
cluding office expense and printing, i.e., all 
items listed in Sections 13 and 21 of the annual 
budget estimates, specific items in Sections 19, 
20 and 26, and an allocated portion of expen- 
ditures in Sections 17 and 18. So computed 
the information budget is larger than the total 
operational cost of the League of Nations at the 
time of its greatest activity. The minor part of 


UNESCO’s budget devoted specifically to United 
Nations information and the budgets for pub- 
licity of the Specialized Agencies would add 
approximately 20 per cent to the United Nations 
information budget. The proportion of informa- 
tion expenses to total expenses for the operation 
of the whole United Nations system is between 
6 and 7 per cent. 
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apparent in the main role of the Department of Public Information; the 
role of the “honest broker” who assures access to documentation for corre- 
spondents of governmental and commercial news media. The largest 
proportion of DPI energies is devoted to providing services for corre- 
spondents at Headquarters and to issuing releases to correspondents 
abroad. The objective is to insure maximum coverage of United Nations 
activities and to guard against distortion resulting from lack of available 
facts. In accomplishing this the Secretariat must be “impartial”, avoiding 
any possibility of criticism from any Member nation. It has no weapon 
against the possible distortion of the material it issues. National and cul- 
tural perspectives are injected by the agencies which are responsible for 
the actual transmission of the news to the citizen. “Honest brokerage” 
provides unbiased sources but cannot control the flow. 

The role of “honest broker” is more important as a factor in maintaining 
freedom of communication than as a means of correcting distortion. The 
legal right of DPI officials within the borders of any state to carry out their 
duties is implicit in Article 105 of the Charter and is buttressed by Con- 
ventions of Privileges and Immunities now in effect with a majority of 
Member states.’ The freedom of accredited correspondents at various 
United Nations headquarters is protected by clauses in agreements with 
the host nations. The DPI asserts the moral right of all accredited dis- 
seminators of United Nations information to freedom from censorship. 
Furthermore the tendency for large syndicates to monopolize the power 
of selecting and interpreting the news is partially counteracted through 
the services of the DPI. While these guarantees of free access have little 
meaning under totalitarian governments, in other areas they are a valuable 
supplement to the forces favorable to the ideal of international freedom 
of communication. 

In its second function — the interpretation of specific United Nations 
programs to the inhabitants of beneficiary areas —the Department of 
Public Information exercises some editorial power. The power can, of 
course, be exercised only when nations have consented to accept inter- 
national aid or when the Security Council (or General Assembly) has 
intervened in a situation which in its judgment is a threat to the peace. 
In those cases involving technical assistance, information officers have the 
responsibility of cooperating with local governments in creating public 
attitudes favorable to the success of the project. In cases where United 
Nations conciliation missions are active, they carry a far larger responsi- 
bility: deliberations conducted by these missions are often closed to the 


* General Assembly document A/64, July 1, 1946, p. 25-28. 
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public; yet the outcome may be partially dependent on popular reactions, 
Since the areas in which United Nations missions are active are often 
those with inadequate communication facilities, information officials are 
called upon to take considerable initiative. 

It is the third major function of the Department of Public Information, 
the educational function, in which the editorial power of the Secretariat is 
potentially strongest and in which budgetary limitations are most severe. 
In trying to create public sympathy and understanding for the broad aims 
of the United Nations, both the DPI and UNESCO have a platform of 
international ideals. To the audiences most interested in United Nations 
education, international organization is not so much an arena for com- 
promise between national policies as a vehicle for the attainment of hopes 
of a more just and peaceful world. For them the United Nations has in- 
ternational symbols (the flag, poster, postage stamp), the principles of in- 
ternational cooperation embodied in the Charter, and the international 
code of social justice in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
basic objective is the creation of a loyalty transcending, though not neces- 
sarily in conflict with, national loyalties. In pursuing this objective, the 
DPI and UNESCO are not confined to passive roles; they have become 
advocates. They produce films, radio programs, and publications and 
they assume leadership in coordinating the efforts of organizations within 
member states on behalf of ideals of international cooperation. 

In a world in which the majority of citizens is illiterate and indifferent 
to international appeals the need for resources that could be devoted to 
this educational challenge is almost unlimited. The actual funds at the 
disposal of the DPI and UNESCO are in fact so small that ultimate suc- 
cess can be hoped for only in a very distant future. Obstacles are great. 
Audiences are in fact limited to those whose interest is founded on educa- 
tional or religious motivations. Geographical coverage is confined 
primarily to technically developed nations, which have communications 
networks and educational structures capable of reaching audiences of sig- 
nificant size. In these advanced nations, United Nations information 
must compete in a communications climate saturated with appeals of na- 
tional and local interests. Political barriers prevent any effective action 
in totalitarian states. 

The results of this attempt to create positive attitudes toward inter- 
national institutions are practically impossible to measure. A rough, though 
often misleading, yardstick for “honest news brokerage” is the quantity 
and quality of items transmitted through news media. But the measure- 
ment of the impressions made on men’s minds by an educational cam- 
paign can be attempted only through the highly expensive techniques of 
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opinion and interviewing and these techniques are not easily adaptable 
to peoples of differing cultures. The United Nations is equipped only 
with impressionistic tools of evaluation: The testimony of active dissemi- 
nators of United Nations materials, the reports of directors of the 18 re- 
gional information centers, and the biennial statements of United Nations 
education submitted by most member governments.’ Judgment based on 
any one of these sources is subject to wishful thinking and consequently 
to inflated claims. The efficacy of United Nations educational efforts, 
like the efficacy of much modern propaganda, is based on faith rather than 
proof. 

In exercising control over the international information Secretariat, the 
delegates of member nations deal with many imponderables and can rely 
on few objective criteria. In strengthening the DPI’s role as an “honest 
broker”, they know they are meeting the demands of the media of techni- 
cally developed countries, but they have not discovered the means for 
satisfying the less articulate needs of underdeveloped areas. In promot- 
ing through public information the success of specific United Nations 
missions, they can be confident that they are providing tangible assistance 
which can strengthen the prestige of the United Nations. In the long- 
range educational program, however, the task is as yet not well defined; 
there are serious dilemmas involving both principles and methods. The 
limitations on expenditures and on editorial policy mean that delegates in 
practice do not have to fear possible competition of the United Nations 
with national information policies. 


II 


Primary responsibility for information policy falls to the overburdened 
Administrative and Budgetary (Fifth) Committee of the General Assem- 
bly and this committee has had to meet one question of overriding impor- 
tance: What proportion of the resources of the United Nations as a whole 
should be spent on information? Members have generally agreed that the 
present 12 percent of the regular budget is excessive. Words without 
deeds cannot sustain any institution, yet the DPI appropriation is larger 
than the operating budgets of either ICAO or FAO and only approxi- 
mately one-third smaller than those of WHO or UNESCO. Theoretically 
at least the values of information must be more carefully weighed against 


3 Information Centers are located in Washing- 
ton, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
London, Paris, Copenhagen, Geneva, Prague, 
Belgrade, Moscow, Monrovia, Cairo, Teheran, 
Karachi, New Delhi, Shanghai, and Sydney. 


(The Warsaw office was abolished in 1952). 
The DPI weekly Survey of Opinion, a digest of 
editorial reactions, was abolished for reasons of 
economy as of January 1, 1950. 
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the values of research and operational programs. But what parts of the 
information program should be sacrificed is a question on which there js 
little agreement. 

Unquestionably much of the debate on the DPI budget arises from less 
discriminating motives. For many delegates absolute economy, not the 
proportional allocation of funds, is a prime objective. The cuts insistently 
proposed by Communist nations evidence a distrust of the principles of 
public information rather than a mere concern for economy. Delegates 
from British Commonwealth countries have used economy as a means of 
carrying out their conviction that information can be more responsibly and 
efficiently carried out by national governments than by an international 
secretariat. However varied the motives, the results of Fifth Committee 
debates have been consistent pressures to reduce rather than expand DPI 
activities. 

The voices that are raised in defense of United Nations information are 
those of the smaller, less technically developed nations. National prestige 
as well as actual need is a factor in their demands for more materials in 
non-official languages and for the establishment of new information 
centers. The need is evident, for the media of these nations cannot afford 
to keep correspondents at headquarters and find it difficult to get reports 
on those phases of United Nations activity which most interest their citi- 
zens. Those nations which desire most to strengthen their economies and 
their communications systems by availing themselves of international as- 
sistance programs have relatively few means of creating awareness on the 
part of politically influential publics of the principles of the United Na- 
tions. The nations of Latin America, of the Middle East, and of South 
East Asia have for the most part been active supporters of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information. Many of them have, however, been more 
interested in a larger share of the services than in an increase in the total 
budget. 

The officials of the Department of Public Information have been able to 
marshal impressive testimony in defense of proposed budgets. An inter- 
national panel of distinguished leaders in the field of mass communication 
met at Lake Success in 1948 and enthusiastically endorsed increased ef- 
forts to “make the United Nations known to the peoples of the world”. 
A year later, regional advisory committees of “experts”, called upon to 
evaluate the work of the Information Centers in their respective areas, 
likewise recommended expansion.’ Regional and International meetings 


*General Assembly document A/C.5/223, mentioned below have index symbols. Com- 
September 18, 1948. plete files are available only at the Department 
5 Neither the reports of these advisory com- of Public Information. 
mittees nor the reports of the n.g.o. committees 
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of representatives of non-governmental organizations were convoked by 
the DPI in 1949, 1950, and 1951; they too registered the inevitable protest 
of the professional disseminator of information against budgetary restric- 
tions. An elaborate Survey of the Effectiveness of the Programme of 
Public Information, which summarized the output of the DPI, was circu- 
lated prior to the budgetary debates of 1950 and 1951 not only among 
delegates, but also among officials of national information agencies.’ None 
of this testimony has had visible effect on the economy minded delegates 
of the Fifth Committee. 

The group of experts on whom in many cases the real burden of deci- 
sion falls is composed of men experienced in politics and governmental 
economics rather than in the arts of mass communication. The nine mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, watch-dogs over the efficiency of the Secretariat as a whole, alone 
have the time and resources to undertake an independent analysis of the 
Department of Public Information. The Advisory Committee’s insistent 
recommendations for economy are usually made after extensive consulta- 
tion with DPI officials, but on several occasions the Committee has come 
into open conflict with the Secretary General and his staff. Yet so great 
is the confidence of the majority of delegates in the Advisory Committee 
that its recommendations are seldom overruled. 

In 1951 the Advisory Committee in its report emphasized the need for 
clarification of information policies.’ Its members pointed out that they 
were not authorized to make judgments ‘on the scope of operations or on 
the relative value of various types of projects. At the Sixth Session of the 
General Assembly in Paris the delegates undertook to break the fruitless 
circle of debate by seeking “objective criteria” on which to base policy. 
A Syrian proposal to establish a special sub-committee was adopted and 
delegates of 11 designated nations met with correspondents, n.g.o. repre- 
sentatives, and DPI officials to study such lessons as the experience of the 
first six years of information activity could provide. After 10 meetings 
this subcommittee drew up a series of draft resolutions.’ On analysis the 
proposals seem neither to alter the present pattern of operations nor to 
provide further definitions of policy. The responsibility for establishing 
priorities among the different media and within different geographical 
areas was left with the Secretariat officials; while hope was expressed that 
better means of evaluation would be developed as a basis for making these 
choices, neither specific methods of research nor budgetary appropriations 


*General Assembly document A/C.5/369, 8 General Assembly document A/C.5/L.172, 
September 27, 1950. January 28, 1952. 

™General Assembly document A/1853, Sep- 
tember 1951. 
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were suggested. Additional control over the DPI by the General Assem- 
bly was implied in the suggestion that an ad hoc committee be periodically 
constituted to review information policies, but there was no suggestion 
that such a committee might have any additional resources for reaching 
criteria any more “objective” than those on which delegates have relied 
in the inconclusive debates of the past six years. Given the indefiniteness 
of the present concept of the function of information in the United Na- 
tions system and given the existing lack of methods to test effectiveness of 
projects, the recommitment of policy questions to the level of conflict 
between Secretariat aspirations and delegates’ desires for economy was 
probably inevitable. 

But information policy is not determined exclusively within the orbit of 
the General Assembly. Of the other United Nations affiliated organs 
dealing with information, UNESCO is the most important. Its policy- 
making body, the General Conference, has mixed representation of gov- 
ernment officials and representatives of the intellectual interests. UNESCO 
is a channel for the expression of the aspirations of mankind for a more 
rational world. There is less clash of fundamental philosophies than there 
is within the United Nations because the USSR is not a member and the 
Soviet nations which are members have participated only nominally. 
“Education for International Understanding” is one of UNESCO’s primary 
goals and knowledge of the United Nations is an important aspect of 
international understanding. The delegates to UNESCO’s General Con- 
ference, therefore, can be expected to favor publicity for the fundamental 
aims of the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
at the same time to be less influenced by nationalistic pressures in the 
execution of this educational mission. 

The DPI and UNESCO have relatively comparable resources for carry- 
ing the United Nations message to schools and adult study groups. While 
the proportion of UNESCO’s budget devoted to United Nations informa- 
tion is small, the appropriation is devoted almost exclusively to education. 
By contrast, the activities of the DPI are so multiform that only a very 
minor portion can be devoted to education. The two organizations co- 
operate through “working parties” and personal contacts between officials. 
On a national plane there is often overlapping of membership between 
the UNESCO National Commissions and the councils organized with the 
approval of DPI for coordinating United Nations information efforts. 
Matters of joint international policy can be formally referred to the Con- 
sultative Committee on Public Information, the semi-annual meeting of 
responsible information officials of the various secretariats of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
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At present UNESCO has taken the lead in sponsoring seminars for edu- 
cators on methods of introducing material about the United Nations into 
school curricula. It has also taken a special interest in stimulating interest 
and understanding of the principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. UNESCO and the DPI are jointly responsible for analyz- 
ing the biennial reports from member states on the extent of the educa- 
tional efforts being carried on within their borders on behalf of the United 
Nations. Together they present to the Economic and Social Council their 
conclusions.” If the delegates to the Economic and Social Council exer- 
cised their right to give these reports searching criticism, they too might 
help in policy formation. In actuality, they have neither the time nor 
preparation to do more than express their approval in general terms. 
UNESCO’s programs, therefore, are not officially subject to central plan- 
ning but in practice are reasonably well coordinated with the work of 
the DPI. 

The evaluation of its programs which UNESCO is just beginning to un- 
dertake may ultimately be helpful to the DPI as well as UNESCO. Ex- 
perimental studies are now being launched “to measure the effects on 
community attitudes of a short intensive information program” and to 
test several methods of instruction “in developing sympathetic attitudes 
toward people of other races”.” Furthermore UNESCO's Social Science 
Department has in its study of international tensions explored many of 
the problems of resistance on the part of individuals and groups to inter- 
nationalist appeals.” From knowledge that is developed from these re- 
search projects may come practical assistance to administrators in for- 
mulating realistic goals and in choosing appropriate methods. UNESCO, 
therefore, is theoretically better equipped to utilize the insights of the 
best “experts” than is the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly. The 
question is whether it will prove possible to put these insights into prac- 
tice in the face of conflicting political pressures. 

An organ of the United Nations which plays an important role in a 
limited area of policy formulation is the Trusteeship Council. It is there 
that political pressures are most evident. Because materials about the 
United Nations, particularly those about human rights, are potentially 
incendiary in the hands of nationalistic “agitators”, the administering 
powers have made a determined effort to see that their circulation is con- 


*Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, Economic and Social Council document 
the Structure and Activities of the United Na- E/2184, May 2, 1952, p. 56. 
tions and the Specialized Agencies in Schools 1 An analysis of research already done in this 


and Educational Institutions of Member States, area has been made by Otto Kleinberg: Tensions 

Economic and Social Council, documents E/837, Affecting International Understanding, A Survey 

E/1667, E/2184. of Research, Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin No. 62, New York, 1950. 
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fined to “responsible” inhabitants of the Trust Territories. The contro- 
versy over the flying of the United Nations flag and some of the difficulties 
which the DPI has met in trying to extend the service of the Liberian In- 
formation Center are symbolic of the intense suspicion toward general 
distribution of United Nations materials. Because of this attitude, the 
administering powers have been under sharp attack from the USSR and 
many of the nations which have recently won national independence. The 
latter have advocated the publication of simple materials in native tongue 
and have been consistently critical of the special reports on United Na- 
tions information in Trust Territories which the Administering Powers 
have submitted in compliance with the request of the General Assembly. 
This pressure by the critics of “colonialism” is also brought to bear in the 
Special Committee established by the General Assembly to examine re- 
ports on the non-self-governing territories. 

Public information policy, then, is subject to a divided administration, 
and subject to pressures for economy from the General Assembly and its 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, ideal- 
istic pressures from the international secretariat and UNESCO’s General 
Conference, and political pressures from those national governments 
which feel their interests threatened. 


Ill 


In the debates in the organs of the United Nations system responsible 
for information policy, the assertion is often made that gaining the sup- 
port of the “people” is essential to the survival of the United Nations, but 
few attempts have been made to analyze specifically what outcomes can 
be expected from the attempt to gain public support. Without the estab- 
lishment of realistic goals and the determination of the methods best de- 
signed to meet these goals, debate on information policy can hardly be 
expected to do more than reflect this clash of pressures. 

One basic criterion by which to judge the relative value of public in- 
formation in the programs, of the United Nations is its effectiveness in 
facilitating the use by member governments of the existing United Na- 
tions machinery. The evaluation process for making this judgment de- 
mands more complex methods than those used in assessing the efficacy of 
national information programs. The first step should be a study of the 
pressures of public opinion on the intricate machinery in each of the sixty 
member states by which instructions to delegates are determined. The 
second step should be the study of the degree to which United Nations 
information affects public opinion within each of these states. A research 
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project sufficient in scope for the development of working hypotheses is 
not necessarily so formidable as it would seem at first glance. A founda- 
tion has already been laid by UNESCO’s studies on international tensions, 
on national administrative patterns for dealing with international organi- 
zations and on the technique of international conferences.” 


Tentative hypotheses might include the following basic assumptions 


about the political environment in which an international information 
secretariat must function: 


(1) The decision-making process for issues before the United Nations 
is highly complex and far removed from citizen participation. In totali- 
tarian nations there is virtually no possibility for citizen initiative. In 
nations using democratic machinery, governments seek citizen support 
for decisions already initiated through the United Nations but have in 
their own information services power to discourage citizen support for 
United Nations recommendations to which the government is opposed; 
in these nations organized groups favorable to the United Nations can 
conceivably bring pressures to speed the implementation of interna- 
tional agreements and may be able to counteract pressures for the 
enactment of measures hostile to established programs of international 
cooperation. It is reasonable to assume, therefore that the DPI can sup- 
plement governmental and non-governmental action on behalf of deci- 
sions already made but can have little effect in initiating action or in 
appealing to citizens to change decisions made by governments.” 


(2) Depending on the degree of development of communications with- 
in a given member state and depending on the strength of democratic 
traditions, decision-makers may be influenced directly by information 
gained from mass media and indirectly by the assumption that citizens 
are “listening” to his reasoning. High morale among policy makers can 
be maintained by a strong favorable press. Conversely lack of publicity 
may increase bureaucratic inertia. 


(3) If the issue before the United Nations is a political dispute, public- 
ity for the processes of diplomatic bargaining can inflame national 
opinion and influence foreign offices to take uncompromising stands. 
Once the media within contesting nations have espoused the national 


™See Kleinberg, Otto, op. cit.; National Ad- 13In the social and economic work of the 


ministration and International Organization, A 
Comparative Survey of Fourtcen Countries, Re- 
port of an Inquiry Conducted Jointly by the 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
and UNESCO, Brussels, 1951; The Technique 
of International Conferences, A Progress Report 
on Research Problems and Methods, UNESCO 
document SS/SIC/12 prov., Paris, 1950. 


United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
machinery for direct consultation between dele- 
gates and international non-governmental organi- 
zations has been technically productive. In so 
far as the DPI and UNESCO efforts strengthen 
the membership and initiative of these organiza- 
tions, they make a minor but significant contri- 
bution to the functioning of the United Nations. 
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cause, such impartial information as can be circulated by the United 
Nations cannot exercise significant pressure for moderation. It is rather 
the diplomatic pressures of other nations, operating largely outside the 
area of public opinion, which have potentialities for reducing the bitter- 
ness of conflict. 


(4) Even in the best informed nations, audiences for United Nations 
information are limited both in numbers and political power. Apathy 
and parochialism are barriers to winning supporters outside the circle 
of those already predisposed to international ideas. Only a relatively 
few individuals are well informed on activities of the United Nations 
other than those involving dramatic political issues. Audiences for 
nationalistic appeals are larger and often more powerful politically.” 


These hypotheses, if tenable in the light of further research, would pro- 
vide a limited basis for commitments on the part of national delegates 
responsible for a United Nations information program. Information would 
be directed toward sustaining the morale of organized internationalist 
groups and toward establishing an atmosphere in which foreign offices 
could with a feeling of assurance adopt positive programs of international 
cooperation through the United Nations. This program would necessi- 
tate the continuation on a minimum basis of the documentary services of 
the DPI and the planning of educational campaigns to meet the particular 
needs of strategic attentive publics in each member nation. 

However, basing an information program purely on expectations for 
immediate political action would overlook the potentialities of long-range 
education. A second set of criteria must be established to evaluate the 
claims of those who believe that the gradual development of attitudes of 
“world citizenship” may pave the way for effective world government. 
This hope is based on the conviction that large scale changes in attitude 
are possible. While many who hold this belief maintain that “world citi- 
zenship” is a value in itself, the assumption is often implicit that under- 
standing of the need for international cooperation will lead to political 
action. The weakness of this ideology is its failure to specify the means 
by which present realities can be translated into imperatives for the 
future. Oversimplifying the political dilemmas and educating for a world 
of unreality may lead individuals to escape into illusion or else to retreat 
to bitter disillusionment.” The strength of the ideal of “world citizen- 
ship” is its appeal to moral principles and to logical reasoning. It is based 
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44In the United States, according to the con- 
clusions reached by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center in a study of attitudes in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, six months of intensive cam- 
paigning on behalf of the United Nations 
brought virtually no widening, of the audience. 
Cincinnati Looks Again, N.O.R.C. Report 37 A, 
Chicago, 1948. 


4% A further danger is that internationalist en- 
thusiasm may create easy targets for the fears 
and suspicions of narrowly nationalistic organi- 
zations. This has happened in the United States 
in the case of the opposition to the flying of 
the United Nations flag and in the case of the 
recent campaign against UNESCO as a “sub- 
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on the ideal of human brotherhood, an ideal deeply rooted in many cul- 
tures. It seems to provide a solution to many of the problems raised by 
the atomic bomb. 

To what extent should an international secretariat be charged with the 
task of developing attitudes of “world citizenship’? That at some future 
moment political leadership inculcated with trans-national ideals might 
be able to wrest a victory over the complex and stubborn realities of na- 
tional rivalry is a hope which gives strong motivation to many supporters 
of the United Nations. A program of education, provided it can avoid 
the pitfalls of illusion and disillusion, is both a gamble on the course of 
future events and a motivational force for those concerned with immediate 
political steps on behalf of the United Nations. How much of the limited 
resources of the United Nations system to allocate to this endeavor is a 
question of faith rather than objective planning. At present UNESCO 
rather than the United Nations can be expected to contribute in a small 
but possibly significant way to the efforts of citizens in many different 
nations to foster the ideals of “world citizenship”. While United Nations 
delegates have been inclined to express vague approval but give no spe- 
cific commitments, UNESCO delegates are committed by the very terms 
of their charter to the “world citizenship” philosophy. Although UNESCO 
cannot espouse specific political steps toward world government, it can 
aid those educators who live in free nations to teach the principles and 
ideals of international cooperation. 


IV 


A review of six years of information policy formulation in the United 
Nations reveals decisions which have led to a bold expansion of activities 
of the international secretariat into a bewildering number of fields. Pro- 
grams now established range from the documentary services in which 
editorial power is almost non-existent, to the educational services in which 
ideological content is high. Methods now in use range from those involv- 
ing encouragement to organizations already prepared to broadcast the 
message of the United Nations to new projects designed to extend the net- 
work for information about international organization. Areas of opera- 
tion vary from those of high literacy and well-developed communications 
to those of high illiteracy and primitive information facilities. These pro- 
grams have unquestionably increased the quantity of information avail- 
able to the citizens of member states. The demands of existing media for 
news have been in large part satisfied and the idealism of internationally- 
minded groups has been furnished with increased channels for expression. 

The breadth of ideals and the boldness of expansion have not, however, 
been matched by generosity in financial means or by concern for research 
and appraisal. The reason for these discrepancies are inherent in the 
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very structure of authority within the United Nations. General Assembly 
delegates, who have the most important voice in administration have not 
so far been in a position to explore adequately the questions of political 
philosophy raised by an international information program but are under 
strong pressure to achieve economy and to protect national interests. 
They have concentrated attention on paring down the budget in spite of 
increasing costs of operation due to inflation and normal salary increments, 
They have objected strongly when they have felt that the prestige or in- 
terests of the nation they represent have been endangered. 

The result has been the development of a major department within the 
United Nations and a unit within UNESCO, both of which have enjoyed 
administrative freedom to a degree unusual in the history of international 
organization, but a freedom nevertheless strictly bounded by the inter- 
ests of sovereign states. (It is questionable whether even this freedom 
would continue if operations were significantly large and effectual.) 
Within the limitations that exist, these international public information 
agencies cannot be expected to bring pressure on recalcitrant nations or 
to initiate steps which would strengthen the United Nations at the expense 
of national sovereignty. But they can be regarded as agencies for pro- 
moting the efficiency of existing United Nations operations. They also 
have a further role of helping to keep alive the seeds of idealism, seeds 
which carry the promise of the further development of international 
cooperation. 

In view of this appraisal of United Nations information, it would seem 
that the proportion of the resources of international organizations devoted 
to communicating with the public is not too small. The primary policy 
question, therefore, is to find ways of investing such funds as are avail- 
able in a limited number of projects aimed at reasonably tested goals. The 
provision of adequate means for research would aid in choosing the par- 
ticular audiences which can be most helpful in furthering United Nations 
aims and in choosing the particular means best suited to those audiences. 
Further exploration of fundamental goals is a prerequisite to utilizing such 
research. 

Debate over conflicting views of United Nations public information 
policy can be expected to be channelled in more constructive directions. 
Delegates of the Fifth Committee are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need of a better definition of goals, although they have not as yet devel- 
oped satisfactory means of obtaining the evidence and the expert judgment 
they are so anxious to have. In UNESCO, steps have already been taken 
toward the establishment of a research program. Divided administration 
and hampering pressures of nationalism will continue to be barriers to 
complete clarification of policy, but there is a reasonable basis for hope 
that a more realistic and efficient program will emerge. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES: 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The seventh session of the United Nations General Assembly was resumed 
on February 24, 1953;' the following summary contains information on the 
activities of the Assembly from this date through April 1, 1953, when the 
Assembly again recessed for Easter. 

On March 31, the General Committee met to consider a request from Burma 
that its complaint “regarding aggression against her by the Kuomintang Gov- 
ernment of Formosa” be placed on the agenda.’ The Burmese delegate 
(U Kyin) who had been invited to attend the meeting, told the committee that 
the acts of aggression complained of had been occurring since early 1950 and 
had been growing constantly worse. Mr. U Kyin maintained that “alien troops 
from Formosa” were “well inside” Burmese territory and had been engaged in 
fighting with the Burmese army as well as assisting the Karen insurgents. In 
reply, the Chinese delegate (Tsiang) noted that the title of the complaint sub- 
mitted by Burma incorrectly referred to his government as the “Kuomintang 
Government of Formosa” instead of the correct title, “Government of the Re- 
public of China”. Addressing his remarks to the substance of the Burmese 
charge, Dr. Tsiang noted that the “Anti-Communist National Salvation Army” 
was not part of the Chinese Army; while his government had “some influence” 
on the leader of the National Salvation Army, and had exercised that influence 
on behalf of the Burmese government, it had no physical means of controlling 
those troops. A proposal to change the title of the proposed item to refer to the 
“Government of the Republic of China” was approved by a vote of 9 to 2 
(Czechoslovakia and Soviet Union) with 1 abstention (United Kingdom). 
The inclusion of the item on the agenda was approved without vote by the 
committee and later by the full Assembly at its 420th meeting. 


Report of the Secretary-General on Personnel Policy: Without reference to 
committee, the General Assembly considered the report of the Secretary-General 
on personnel policy at its 413th and 416th-422d meetings, March 10 and 
March 28-April 1. During the 413th meeting the Secretary-General (Lie) 
presented an oral report supplementing his earlier written reports.’ Mr. Lie 


‘For information on the previous meetings > Documents A/2363, January 30, 1953; 
of the seventh session, see International Organi- A/2366, March 4, 1953; A/2367, March 4, 
zation, VII, p. 51. 1953. 


? Document A/2379, March 31, 1953. 
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drew attention to the constitutional position of the Secretary-General and the 
Secretariat among the principal organs of the United Nations; the Secretariat 
was the only one of the principal organs which represented the governments 
collectively rather than individually. Articles 100 and 101 of the Charter and 
subsequent General Assembly decisions confirmed the international character 
of the Secretariat and the independent and exclusive authority of the Secretary- 
General for the selection of personnel and the administration of policies. Even 
under the most ideal of circumstances, Mr. Lie observed, the task of winning 
unfailing and universal acceptance in practice of the intentions of the Charter 
would have been difficult. “The great conflict of policies between the Western 
world and its supporters, on the one hand, and the Soviet Union and its asso- 
ciates, on the other hand, clearly created a supreme difficulty” for the Secre- 
tariat of an organization in which both sides were represented. The location 
of the permanent headquarters of the United Nations “within the borders of 
one of the two most powerful protagonists” created a special problem for the 
Secretariat, and the host country and the organization as a whole. Secondly, 
there existed a wide variation among Members in concepts of the status of 
civil service. A third factor was the necessity in 1946 and 1947 of recruiting 
rapidly large numbers of staff. In the appointment and retention of staff mem- 
bers, the Secretary-General had often sought the assistance of Member govern- 
ments whose facilities were more adequate; however, this did not derogate from 
the Secretary-General’s exclusive authority to make the ultimate decision. 

It was within this framework that Mr. Lie had tried to operate for the past 
seven years. In exercising and defending the political responsibilities conferred 
upon his office, Mr. Lie continued, he had often aroused the opposition of cer- 
tain governments; but, with the exception of the Soviet Union and the four 
governments allied with it, Member governments had respected his right as 
Secretary-General to act and speak as he did. For almost three years, he had 
overlooked “the many violations of established procedure” which followed his 
support of United Nations action in Korea and the refusal of five United Na- 
tions Members to recognize him as Secretary-General. However, Mr. Lie now 
felt the time appropriate to say that in his opinion, this action was the most 
serious violation of Article 100 of the Charter which had occurred; the policy 
of the Soviet Union and its allies had been and continued to be “a policy of the 
crudest form of pressure, not only against me but against any future Secretary- 
General who may incur the displeasure of the Soviet Union for doing his duty 


as he sees it under the Charter”. To a large extent, Mr. Lie noted, his resigna- | 


tion resulted from the Soviet attitude — not a yielding to personal pressure but 
rather a desire to confer upon the office of Secretary-General the weight of 
political influence given him by the fact that he was in office by the affirmative 
votes of all five permanent members of the Security Council and was recog- 
nized as Secretary-General by all United Nations Members. 

In the light of Soviet charges that “the Secretariat is dominated by Americans 
and that they and I are in all respects the obedient tools of Wall Street and 
Washington”, Mr. Lie thought it ironic that the Secretariat was being attacked 
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by some persons in the United States for exactly the opposite reason. Mr. Lie 
reviewed the relations between the Secretariat and the United States since 
1946; the United States government had declined in 1946 to assist the Secre- 
tary-General in finding qualified personnel of United States nationality because 
it did not want to appear to influence the selection or invade the responsibilities 
of the Secretary-General. While Mr. Lie appreciated the motives of the United 
States, he felt that he had been deprived of information necessary in making a 
decision. In 1949, the United States had given some assistance but only when 
the opinion on a particular person was adverse; the facts or evidence to support 
the opinion were not furnished. To have acted upon the mere adverse com- 
ment would indeed have constituted accepting instructions from the United 
States government. 

After reference to the “tense atmosphere” in the United States under which 
a United States Federal Grand Jury in New York and the United States Internal 
Security Sub-Committee had begun investigations of United States staff mem- 
bers, Mr. Lie reviewed his policy regarding persons who refused to answer 
questions concerning membership in the communist party and possible subver- 
sive activities. Mr. Lie felt it to be clear that no staff member should engage 
in subversive activities against his own government or the government of any 
Member state. With regard to United States nationals in the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General felt that no person who, as a member of the American Com- 
munist Party, was barred from employment in the service of his own govern- 
ment, should as a matter of policy be employed by the Secretariat. A major 
consideration for such a policy was the fact that the United States was the 
host country to the permanent headquarters. 

However, these principles of policy offered no answer to the problem raised 
by those United States nationals in the Secretariat who refused to answer ques- 
tions regarding their communist party affiliation. For a United States national 
to invoke his constitutional privilege against self-incrimination was clearly his 
right; however, by so doing he drew upon himself grave suspicion of being a 
danger to the security of a Member state, which Mr. Lie felt to be a “grave 
breach of the staff regulations concerning the conduct required of staff mem- 
bers”. In addition, the attitude taken by some of the witnesses tended to dis- 
credit and cast unjustified suspicion upon their fellow staff members “and even 
to imperil the position of the whole Organization in the host country”. 

Reviewing the opinion of the Committee of Jurists,“ Mr. Lie observed that 
while he had not accepted all its recommendations, he had accepted their judg- 
ment that refusal by United States staff members on grounds of possible self- 
incrimination to answer questions concerning communist party membership or 
subversive activities constituted a breach of staff regulations and just grounds 
for dismissal. 

Mr. Lie noted that, in any event, the United Nations would be a singularly 
unprofitable place for spies. However, such facts got little attention “in the 


‘For a summary of this opinion, see International Organization, VII, p. 128. 
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atmosphere of suspicion which had by now been so extensively cultivated”, 
The Executive Order of the United States government issued on January 9, 
1953, which Mr. Lie emphasized was not the result of agreement between him- 
self and that government, was welcomed, since the United States had agreed to 
turn over to his office the information and evidence arising from the investiga- 
tions. Without such information, the Secretary-General continued, it would 
be impossible for the Advisory Panel, which he had established upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Jurists, to fulfill its functions. 

The policy of the Secretary-General in cases of accusation or suspicion 
should not be arbitrary; a person so accused should be dismissed only when 
there were “reasonable grounds” for believing that he was engaged or was 
likely to engage in subversive activities against the government of any Member 
state. Evidence transmitted to the Secretary-General by competent organs of 
a Member government in support of such charges could be turned over to the 
Advisory Panel which would recommend action to the Secretary-General. 

After an appeal to Members to ratify the Convention on Privileges and Im- 
munities, the Secretary-General reaffirmed his confidence in the Secretariat. He 
recommended no changes in the staff regulations. In conclusion, Mr. Lie said 
“I have done the best I could in political circumstances that were not of my 
making”. 

Two draft resolutions were introduced in the course of general debate. A 
United Kingdom-United States—French resolution expressed confidence that 
the Secretary-General would conduct personnel policy within the framework of 
Articles 100 and 101 of the Charter and called upon all Members “to assist the 
Secretary-General in the discharge of his responsibilities as chief administrative 
officer of the United Nations”. The sponsors later accepted an amendment 
offered by Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
to add a request for a further report by the Secretary-General at the eighth 
session of the Assembly on “the progress made in the conduct and development 


| 


} 


of personnel policy together with the comments of the Advisory Committee on } 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions”.’ 

The second draft resolution was presented by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen 
and took note of “the satisfaction reported by the Secretary-General with re- 
spect to the efficiency and integrity of the Secretariat”. “Considering the im- 


portance of maintaining and developing an international civil service in , 


accordance with the purposes and provisions of the Charter” and as “the prob- 
lem calls for a close and detailed study”, the Afro-Asian draft provided for the 
establishment of a committee of fifteen members nominated by the President 
of the Assembly to study the Secretary-General’s report “in all its implications” 
and report to the eighth session of the Assembly. Later speeches by the spon- 
sors of the resolution made it clear that, in the interval, the Secretary-General 
should avoid drastic changes in personnel policy. 


5 The resolution as revised was later spon- Paraguay, making a total of thirteen sponsors 
sored also by Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador and in all. 
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The two draft resolutions in themselves did not reflect the wide divergence 
of opinion on many legal and political questions raised by the Secretary- 
General's report. In general, however, those delegations most critical of the 
personnel policies of the Secretary-General and the arguments upon which they 
were based, tended to support the Afro-Asian draft; those who agreed with 
the broad outlines of his policy, although with reservations, were inclined to 
support the “wait-and-see” policy of the thirteen-power draft. 

Most speakers emphasized the importance of the problem although their 
arguments often differed widely. The United States representative (Lodge) 
emphasized the need for the confidence of world public opinion in the Secre- 
tariat. He said that the “general view in the United States” had been expressed 
by the Chairman of the United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
(Wiley) who said that there was no place in the United Nations for “a single 
American Communist or any American of doubtful loyalty” and that the United 
Nations should not become “a haven . . . for espionage”. Mr. Lodge stressed 
the respect of his government for the right of the Secretary-General to make 
final decisions on the hiring or retention of staff. The French delegate 
(Hoppenot) referred to the “grave crisis” in the Secretariat which would, un- 
less rapidly surmounted, seriously affect the efficacy and possibly the very 
existence of the organization. Mr. Hoppenot felt that one cause of the crisis 
was the important and “regrettable” role played by “press campaigns”; he sug- 
gested that the “excessive publicity” with which in the past certain United 
Nations organs had “surrounded” themselves had to some extent aroused the 
adverse comment. “A little more modesty” in the “public praise” of their role 
and possibilities would, he felt, have doubtlessly spared the United Nations 
“the shock on the rebound of a disappointed and disillusioned public opinion”. 
The delegate from Byelorussia (Kiselev) attacked the policies and actions of 
the Secretary-General who had “certified his disloyalty” to the Charter by 
“undermining” the international character of the Secretariat and attempting 
to purge it of “progressive elements”. 

Another concept which many delegates criticized was that of the “host coun- 
try’. Opinions on the relations of the United Nations with the United States 
ranged from that of the Cuban delegate (Nunez-Portuondo) who felt that “the 
staff members of the United Nations are subject to the jurisdiction and laws of 
the host country and cannot take refuge as staff members of an international 


, Organization in violating the laws of that country to which they must adhere” 


to the Indian delegate’s (Dayal) statement that the concept that “United States 
nationals at Headquarters should be accepted or retained in employment ac- 
cording to the standards of security which the United States applies for em- 
ployment in its own Government” was of “doubtful validity”. Other delegates 
pointed out that the United States itself had indicated its doubt as to the val- 


_ idity of the “host country” idea in its investigations of United States nationals 


employed by international organizations having headquarters in other coun- 
tries. An impossible situation would be created, some speakers pointed out, 
if the concept were carried to the logical conclusion that any United Nations 
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mission or body was subject in some special way to the laws and desires of the 
country which happened to be its “host” at any particular moment; every 
United Nations Member was at some point a “host country”, they noted. At 
the close of debate, the Secretary-General (Lie) pointed out that the concept 
of the “host country” set forth in the opinion of the Committee of Jurists was 
one which he had not accepted. 

Although there appeared to be general agreement that no individual actively 
engaged in subversive activities against his own or any other United Nations 
government should be retained in the Secretariat, many speakers emphasized 
the dangers and complexity of determining when a person was “likely to en- 
gage” in such activities. 

In statements of varying degrees of emphasis, many speakers doubted the 
wisdom or legality of the Secretary-General’s decision to allow the United States 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to interview United States nationals on United 
Nations premises and to assist in the circulation of questionnaires to United 
States nationals. The most severe critics of Mr. Lie’s action charged that he 
had permitted “the transformation of UN Headquarters into a police station”. 

In the voting which concluded consideration of the question at the seventh 
session, the Assembly approved the thirteen-power resolution by a vote of 41 
to 13 with 4 abstentions; the Afro-Asian resolution was rejected by a vote of 
21 to 29 with 8 abstentions. 


Political and Security Questions 


Reports of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea and reports of the Agent General for Korean Reconstruction: 
Discussion of the question of Korea was resumed in the Political and Security 


Committee on February 25, 1953.° In addition to the reports of the United | 


Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, which 


had formed the center of discussion earlier in the session, the committee had , 


before it reports of the Agent General for Korean Reconstruction’ and a report 
by the President of the Assembly (Pearson)* on his communications with the 
communist Chinese and north Korean authorities under the terms of the De- 
cember 3, 1952, resolution of the Assembly.’ The north Korean Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Pakh Hen En) and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of com- 
munist China (Chou En-lai) both rejected the Assembly resolution as based 
on an illegal interpretation of the Geneva Conventions. 

General debate in the committee, extending from the 557th through 569th 
meetings, February 25-March 9, revealed points of view and interpretation 
similar to those expressed earlier in the session. Although some speakers felt 
that an appeal to communist China and north Korea to reconsider their position 


* For information on previous action on the 8 Document A/2354, December 20, 1952. 
Korean question by the General Assembly dur- ® For the text of the resolution of December - 
ing its seventh session, see International Organi- 3, 1952, see International Organization, VII, 
zation, VII, p. 51. p- 171. 

7 For a summary of these reports, see Inter- 
national Organization, VI, p. 562. 
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might be worthwhile, no resolution to that effect was introduced. The Indo- 
nesian delegate (Palar) felt that the Indian resolution approved in December 
was only one approach to a solution to the Korean question; Mr. Palar believed 
that since efforts to solve the specific problem of repatriation of prisoners of war 
had failed, more favorable results might be obtained through a diplomatic con- 
ference between the United States and Soviet Union on broader problems of the 
far east. However, speaking in the 414th plenary session on March 11, 
Mr. Palar announced that he had not introduced a resolution recommending 
such a meeting since it was his impression that “at this juncture of our delibera- 
tions on the question of Korea . .. it may be more profitable in the interest of 
future conciliation not to press a resolution embodying the suggestion”. 

In general, the majority of the speakers in the committee felt that the next 
step toward a settlement of the Korean question must come from north Korea 
or the Chinese communists or from their supporters in the United Nations. The 
nature of the attitude of these powers to the December resolution made it ap- 
pear unlikely that a further appeal would meet with greater success. While 
recognizing that that resolution was not the only possible solution to the ques-— 
tion of repatriation of prisoners of war, most of the speakers expressed the view 
that the Assembly could not advocate or accept the principle of forcible repa- 
triation. In view of these circumstances, it was felt that no further action 
should be taken at that time pending “positive proposals” from those who had 


' rejected this alternative.” A resolution sponsored by the Soviet Union calling 


for the termination of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea as being “incapable of discharging the tasks assigned 
to it” was rejected by a vote of 54 to 5. 

Concerning the reports of the Agent General for Korean Reconstruction, the 
committee approved by a vote of 54 to 5 a seven-power resolution,” as amended 
by Egypt, which took note of the reports and approved the program for relief 
and rehabilitation undertaken by the Agent General in cooperation with the 
Republic of Korea and the United Nations Command. Governments were re- 
quested to make prompt payment of funds pledged to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency and all governments, specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations were urged to assist within the limits of their 
financial possibilities in meeting the relief and rehabilitation needs of the 
Korean people. 

At the 414th plenary meeting of the Assembly, the resolution approved in 
committee was adopted by a vote of 55 to 5; the Soviet Union reintroduced its 
resolution and it was again defeated by a vote of 54 to 5. 

In cablegrams dated March 31 and April 2, respectively, the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China and the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea indicated their belief that “a reasonable settlement” of the 
proposals of the United Nations Commander (General Mark Clark) to exchange 


“The resolutions submitted during earlier p. 51) were not put to a vote at the request of 
iscussions in the seventh session on the Korean their sponsors. 
question by the twenty-one powers, Mexico and ™ Canada, Denmark, France, Philippines, 
Pew (see International Organization, VII, Thailand, United Kingdom and United States. 
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sick and injured prisoners of war could be achieved. They also felt that “the 
time should be considered ripe for settling the entire question of prisoners of 
war in order to ensure the cessation of hostilities in Korea and to conclude the 
armistice agreement”. The cablegrams reviewed the status of armistice nego- 
tiations and noted that “one question alone — the question of prisoners of war — 
blocks the realization of an armistice in Korea”; even on that issue, they con- 
tinued, only the problem of repatriation was unresolved. While reaffirming the 
position of the two governments that “a reasonable solution could only lie in 
the release and repatriation in accordance with Article 118 of the [Geneva] 
Convention”, the cables observed that “in view of the fact that the differences 
between the two sides on this question now constitute the only obstacle to the 
realization of an armistice in Korea, and in order to satisfy the desire of the 
people of the world for peace the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Government of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, in 
pursuance of their consistently maintained peace policy and their position of 
consistently working for the speedy realization of an armistice in Korea and 
striving for a peaceful settlement of the Korean question thus to preserve and 
consolidate world peace, are prepared to take steps to eliminate the differences 
on this question so as to bring about an armistice in Korea”. To this end, the 
two governments proposed that both parties to the negotiations undertake im- 


mediately after the cessation of hostilities to repatriate all those prisoners of war _ 


in their custody who insist upon repatriation and to hand over the remaining 
prisoners of war to a neutral state so as to ensure a just solution to the question 
of their repatriation. In advancing this proposal, their governments did not 
acknowledge that their original position was not the correct interpretation of 
the Geneva Convention or that there were among the prisoners held by the 
United Nations Command some who did not wish to be repatriated.” 


Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 


armaments: report of the Disarmament Commission: Discussion of the report of } 


the Disarmament Commission” from March 18 through 21, 1953, in the Politi- 
cal and Security Committee was characterized chiefly by efforts to fix on one 
nation or group of nations the responsibility for the commission’s admitted 
lack of achievement. The United States delegate (Gross) opened the debate 
with the observation that disarmament “was the clearest testing point of all” of 
the sincerity of recent statements by the leadership of the Soviet Union; he 
condemned the “obstructionist” tactics of the Soviet Union which were “strik- 
ingly similar” to tactics it employed in other bodies to thwart progress. The 
United States, together with thirteen other nations,* sponsored a draft resolu- 
tion which commended the work of the commission and “the initiative of those 
members of the Commission who submitted constructive proposals”. The 


draft reaffirmed the resolution of the sixth session establishing the commission 


122 Documents A/2378, March 31, 1953; A/ 14 Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
2381, April 3, 1953. Denmark, France, Greece, Lebanon, Nether- 
18 For information on the report, see Inter- lands, Pakistan, Turkey and United Kingdom. 

national Organization, VII, p. 124. 
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and its terms of reference;” unlike the previous resolution which had made 
general reference to “elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction” and called for “the prohibition of atomic warfare”, the fourteen-power 
draft made specific reference to germ warfare, asking for plans for “the elimi- 
nation and prohibition of all major weapons, including bacteriological, adapt- 
able to mass destruction”. The commission was asked to continue its work and 
report to the Assembly and Security Council by September 1, 1953. 

The view of the Soviet delegate (Zorin) differed in some respects from that 
of supporters of the fourteen-power draft; a Soviet-sponsored resolution criti- 
cized the commission, and particularly, the United States, United Kingdom 
and France, who had “frustrated and wrecked” progress toward disarmament. 
The draft stated that the commission’s activities “have not in fact been directed 
towards the drafting of measures” for arms reduction and prohibition of atomic 
weapons but had “in fact hindered consideration of disarmament questions”. 
The commission “especially in the persons of the United States, France and the 
United Kingdom” had repeatedly sought to substitute for the question of arms 
reduction “that of illegally obtaining intelligence reports on the armaments of 
individual states”. The Assembly was asked to direct the commission “to pro- 
ceed forthwith” with the study of “practical measures” for arms reduction, 
primarily of the five Great Powers, “unconditional prohibition” of atomic weap- 
ons, bacterial weapons and other weapons of mass destruction and the 
establishment of strict international controls. The commission was to report 
by July 1, 1953. 

During the debate, several states, among them India and the United States, 
observed that the Soviet Union’s draft did not include any reference to the flat 
one-third cut in arms which that government had previously supported, thus 
“admitting by implication” the possibility of reducing non-atomic weapons on 
another basis. The Indian delegate (Menon) interpreted the report of the com- 
mission as revealing progress “in a sense because neither of the contending 
parties in the Commission has reported failure”; however, he felt unable to 
support either resolution because “it is incumbent upon us to distribute no 
responsibility, no blames and to allocate nothing”. The delegate of Burma 
(U Kyin) abstained on both votes as “an expression of our disappointment at 
the non-effectiveness of the efforts that have so far been made to solve the prob- 
lem of disarmament”. 

The fourteen powers accepted an amendment sponsored by Egypt, Iraq, Syria 
and Yemen to delete commendation of certain powers and to add a paragraph 
expressing the hope that all members of the commission would cooperate “in 
efforts to produce constructive proposals likely to facilitate its task”. 

As amended, the fourteen-power resolution was approved by the committee 
by a vote of 50 to 5 with 5 abstentions ( Argentina, Burma, India, Indonesia 
and Saudi Arabia). In a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, Czechoslovakia, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, and the Soviet Union voted against only 


* See International Organization, VI, p. 227-230. 
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those sections commending the work of the commission or referring to the reso. 
lution of the sixth session. The Soviet resolution was rejected by a vote of 
41 to 5 with 13 abstentions. The Assembly had not considered the report of 
the Political and Security Committee on this item when it began its Easter 
recess. 


Impartial investigation of bacterial warfare charges: Prior to the Easter 
recess of the General Assembly, the Political and Security Committee began 
consideration of impartial investigation of bacterial warfare charges; however, 
the committee had not completed its discussion by April 1. In opening the 
general debate, the United States representative (Gross) presented a joint draft 
resolution” which noted that when charges of bacterial warfare had originally 
been made, the United Nations Command in Korea had requested impartial 
investigation but the request had been rejected; similarly, a proposal of investi- 
gation had been rejected in the Security Council upon the negative vote of the 
Soviet Union.” The joint draft proposed that, after the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly had received indications from all governments and authorities 
concerned of their acceptance, a commission of five states be appointed by the 
Assembly to investigate the charges immediately. Governments and authorities 
concerned were called upon to enable the commission to travel freely through- 
out such areas of north and south Korea, the Chinese mainland and Japan as 
the commission deemed necessary and to allow the commission freedom of 
access to such persons, including prisoners of war, places and documents as it 
required. All prisoners of war who were alleged to have made confessions con- 
cerning bacterial warfare were to be taken to a neutral area prior to their 
examination by the commission. The commission, which was to enlist the aid 
of scientists of international repute, was to report by September 1, 1953. 

Discussion of the joint draft was begun following rejection by a vote of 40 to 
15 with 5 abstentions of a Soviet motion to invite representatives of the north 
Korean government and the People’s Republic of China to participate in the 
discussion. 

The United States representative (Gross) deplored the “lie-and-hide tactic” 
of the “malicious campaign” of charging that the United Nations Command 
used bacterial weapons and then refusing to submit to an impartial investiga- 
tion allegations which were “false and known to be false”. In “a case history 
of the big lie”, Mr. Gross outlined the history of the charges and stated that they 
constituted part of the “hate campaign” against the United States and were an 
attempt to discredit the United Nations. Several other delegates spoke prior 
to the Easter recess but no further proposals were introduced. 


Interference of the United States of America in the internal affairs of other 
states: Czechoslovak allegations that provisions in the United States Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 constituted intervention in the internal affairs of other 
states and attempts to overthrow their governments were debated in the 


18 The resolution was sponsored by Australia, South Africa, United Kingdom and _ United 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, States. 


Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 1% For information on discussion in the Securi- 
land, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Union of ty Council, see International Organization, VI, 
p- 578-581. 
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Political and Security Committee of the General Assembly from its 582d 
through 589th meetings, March 23-26." The delegates of the Soviet Union, 
Byelorussian SSR, Poland, and the Ukrainian SSR spoke in favor of a Czecho- 
slovak draft resolution which condemned as acts of aggression and as interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other states in contravention of the United Nations 
Charter and of generally acknowledged rules of international law the “subver- 
sive acts” organized by the United States in application of the Mutual Security 
Act in which $100 million was appropriated “to finance armed detachments 
and individuals to engage in espionage and subversive activities and to com- 
mit acts of terrorism and other criminal acts” against those governments and 
the People’s Republic of China. The draft recommended the repeal of those 
portions of the act and an end to such activities by the United States. 

In the debate which ensued, many issues of alleged intervention were raised 
other than those mentioned specifically in the agenda item or draft resolution. 
The United States representative (Lodge) denied that the five governments 
had correctly interpreted the intention of the disputed provision of the Mutual 
Security Act which, he stated, was designed to assist refugees from communist 
countries. Mr. Lodge defended the policy of the United States in general and 
countered with an enumeration of acts which his government felt to be inter- 
vention and subversion by the governments who supported the charges against 
the United States. 

The committee rejected the draft by a vote of 41 to 5 with 14 abstentions 
(Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen). No action was 
taken by the Assembly on this question prior to its Easter recess. 


Detention of Greek Armed Forces: The agenda item entitled “complaint of 
non-compliance of States still detaining members of the Greek armed forces 
with the provisions of resolution 382 (V), adopted by the General Assembly 
on 1 December 1950, recommending ‘the repatriation of all those among them 
who express the wish to be repatriated’” was considered by the Political and 
Security Committee at its 570th through 572d meetings, March 9-12.” General 
debate was opened by the Greek delegate (Kyrou) who reviewed the history 
of the problem and reported that, since the adoption of the previous resolution, 
efforts to secure the release of the prisoners had been unavailing and what little 
communication with them had previously been permitted had now been sup- 
pressed. Mr. Kyrou emphasized that the previous resolution, which had the 
support of the Greek government, supported the principle of voluntary repatria- 
tion. In the subsequent debate, there was general agreement that the persons 
involved should not be considered prisoners of war; however, while a majority 
of the members felt that the persons involved had been forcibly taken from 
Greece during guerrilla activities, some rejected the Greek complaint by stating 
that the question was one of asylum sought by political refugees who did not 
wish to return to Greece. A joint resolution submitted by Peru, Denmark and 
New Zealand, as amended by Lebanon, was approved by the committee by a 


% For information on discussion of similar 1%” For information on the resolution of the fifth 
charges during the sixth session of the Assembly, session of the Assembly, see ibid., V, p. 76. 
see ibid., p. 282. 
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vote of 54 to 5 with 1 abstention and by the Assembly at its 415th plenary 
meeting on March 17 by a vote of 54 to 5. An earnest appeal was addressed 
to governments concerned to conform to the resolution approved at the fifth 
session. The President of the Assembly was requested to consult with those 
governments and report to the Assembly before the close of the session; the 
Secretary-General was to keep the issue under review and report important de- 
velopments.” 


Report of the Collective Measures Committee: From its 573d through 576th 
meetings on March 12-16, the Political and Security Committee considered the 
report of the Collective Measures Committee.” Debate centered around an 
eleven-power resolution” which took note of the report, expressed appreciation 
for the constructive work of the committee, and requested it to continue its 
work “for the maintenance and strengthening of the United Nations collective 
security system” until the ninth regular session of the Assembly. 

In support of the resolution, delegates argued that the recommendations of 
the committee did not represent a threat to the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council which had “primary” but not “sole” responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace. Several speakers called attention to the lack of con- 
certed action at the outset of United Nations activity in the Korean crisis as an 
example of the necessity of previously agreed or recommended procedures for 
collective measures in the face of aggression. Other speakers saw collective 
security as the only alternative to the “evils and wrongs of power politics” 
while some representatives of small powers felt that it would be “suicidal” not 
to support the principles contained in the report. Opponents of the resolution 
developed two general arguments in the course of debate; the Soviet Union 
charged that the committee had been established under an illegal Assembly 
resolution and was designed to “circumvent” the Security Council. Although 
the United States representative (Gross) maintained that the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution under which the committee had been established and the 
work of the committee itself were not directed against “anyone” but rather 
against aggression, the Soviet delegate (Zorin) saw in it a plot fostered by the 
United States to commit aggression against the Soviet Union. The delegates of 
India (Mrs. Pandit) and Indonesia (Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro) announced that 
they would abstain from voting because the primary role of the United Nations 
was to lower tensions and provide means for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
whereas the proposals of the Collective Measures Committee all appeared to 
relate to the planning and use of various kinds of coercive measures “for the 
punishment of transgressors, actual or potential”. 

The eleven-power resolution was approved by the committee by a vote of 
52 to 5 with 2 abstentions (India and Indonesia) and by the Assembly on 
March 17 by a vote of 50 to 5 with 3 abstentions (Argentina, India and 
Indonesia). 

2» Document A/RESOLUTION/93, March 18, # Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, 
1953. Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
= For a summary of the second report of the States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 


Collective Measures Committee, see International 
Organization, VI, p. 559. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


The following summary covers the activities of the Security Council from its 
605th on October 10, 1952, through the 611th meeting on December 23, in 
addition to unofficial information concerning closed meetings of the Council 
in March 1953, to consider a recommendation for Secretary-General. During 
this period, the following representatives were chairmen of the Council: October, 
Chile (Santa Cruz); November, China (Tsiang); December, France (Hoppenot); 
January, Greece (Kyrou); February, Lebanon (Malik); and March, Pakistan 
(Bokhari). 


India-Pakistan Dispute 

In September 1952, the United Nations Representative for India and Pakis- 
tan (Graham) presented his fourth report to the Security Council,’ in which he 
outlined negotiations from May 29-July 16, 1952, in New York and a ministerial 
conference in Geneva from August 26-September 10, 1952. Mr. Graham re- 
ported that he had been unable to bring about agreement on a plan for 
demilitarization. In his view, no agreement could be achieved until either the 
character and number of forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire line at 
the end of the period of demilitarization had been established or until it had 
been declared that the forces to remain on each side of the cease-fire line at 
the end of the period of demilitarization should be determined in accordance 
with the requirements of each area, and accordingly, principles or criteria had 
been established to serve as guides for the civil and military authorities of India 
and Pakistan. 

The report, together with an oral statement by Mr. Graham, was considered 
by the Security Council at its 605th meeting on October 10, 1952; a represen- 
tative of India was invited to participate. The importance of early settlement 
of the dispute, which had been before the Council since January 1948, was em- 
phasized by Dr. Graham. The United States and United Kingdom submitted 
a joint resolution to the Council at its next meeting on November 6, 1952, 
which urged India and Pakistan to enter immediately into negotiations at 
United Nations Headquarters to reach agreement on the specific number of 
forces to remain on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of 
demilitarization; the exact numbers were to be between 3,000 and 6,000 on the 
Pakistani side and 12,000 and 18,000 on the Indian side. India and Pakistan 
were urged to report to the Security Council not later than thirty days after 
the adoption of the resolution.’ 

Debate on the draft resolution took place on December 5, 8, 16, and 23, 
1952. The representative of India (Pandit) declined to accept the proposal; 

?Document S/2783, September 19, 1952; by the Security Council, see International Or- 


for previous information on the activities of the ganization, VI, p. 79, 277, 411, 584. 
United Nations Representative and action taken 2 Document $/2839, November 5, 1952. 
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she stated that “any consideration of the problem must proceed on the clear 
and unequivocal recognition of the authority of the Jammu and Kashmir Goy- 
ernment over the entire territory of the state; of the fact that the state, by virtue 
of its accession to India, became a part of the territory of the Indian Union; 
and of the government of India’s responsibility for the security of the state 
against external aggression”. On this basis, Mme. Pandit concluded that “all 
armed forces must be removed from the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line, and 
that Pakistan should exercise no authority whatsoever over the area which it 
has invaded”. The Pakistani representative (Zafrullah Khan), on the other hand, 
announced that his government “was prepared to go forward on the basis of 
this resolution” although it regarded the number of troops which the resolution 
proposed to leave on each side of the line to be “unfair” to Pakistan. Mr. Khan 
specifically offered to withdraw the Pakistan army from Kashmir, allowing India 
to leave 28,000 troops on the Indian side of the line — with no armor or artillery 
and including the Kashmir state armed forces — provided that the United Na- 
tions Plebiscite Administrator took over at the stage at which Pakistani forces 
were withdrawn to begin preparations for holding a plebiscite. Mr. Khan's 
proposals were not acceptable to the Indian representative (Pandit) who main- 
tained that it did not mention the future of a “formidable force” of the Azad 
Kashmir forces trained and equipped by Pakistan, and “part and parcel of the 
Pakistan Army”. 

On December 23, the Security Council approved the joint resolution, into 
which an amendment suggested by the Netherlands had been incorporated 
providing that the negotiations take place under the auspices of the United 
Nations Representative and deleting the provision that they take place in New 
York, was approved by a vote of 9 to 0 with 1 abstention (Soviet Union); 
Pakistan, as a party to the dispute, did not vote. 

Mr. Graham informed the Council on January 23, 1953, that India and 
Pakistan had agreed to further negotiations in Geneva, beginning February 4, 
1953.* Press reports indicated that the negotiations, which ended on Febru- 
ary 19, failed to produce any agreement. 


Appointment of a Secretary-General 


The Security Council began on March 11 a series of closed sessions to con- 
sider the recommendation of a Secretary-General to succeed Trygve Lie who 
had submitted his resignation on November 10, 1952.° Although no official 
information was released on the discussions of the Council, press reports indi- 
cated that the following developments had occurred. In a meeting on March 
11, 1953, the United States had nominated Carlos Romulo (Philippines) for 
the position; Denmark, supported by the United Kingdom and France, had 
nominated Lester Pearson (Canada) who was also serving as President of the 


3 Document $/2910, January 23, 1953. * For information on Mr. Lie’s resignation, 
*The Times (London), February 4, 1953; see International Organization, VII, p. 128. 
ibid., February 20, 1953; New York Times, 
February 20, 1953. 
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seventh session of the General Assembly; the Soviet Union nominated Stanislaw 
Skrzesezewski (Poland). The meeting was adjourned without voting on any 
candidates at the request of the Lebanese delegate (Malik) who had not yet 
received instructions from his government.’ On March 13, the Council met 
again in closed session and proceeded to a vote although the Soviet delegate 
(Zorin) had urged that voting be delayed. General Romulo failed to receive 
the necessary seven affirmative votes; the vote in this instance was reported to 
be 5 (United States, China, Colombia, Lebanon and Greece) to 2 (Soviet Union 
and France) with 4 abstentions (United Kingdom, Chile, Denmark and Pakis- 
tan). Mr. Pearson received the support of 9 members but failed to be approved 
when the Soviet Union cast a negative vote; Lebanon was believed to have 
abstained.’ Mr. Skrzesezewski also failed to obtain the necessary number of 
affirmative votes when his nomination was reportedly supported only by the 
Soviet Union, opposed by the United States, United Kingdom and France with 
7 members abstaining. The fivé permanent members of the Council were urged 
to consult and try to reach agreement before the next meeting of the Council.” 
On March 18, the five permanent members met and nine other possible candi- 
dates for the post were mentioned: Madam Pandit (India), Sir Benegal Rau 
(India), Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand), Dr. Nasrollah Entezam (Iran), 
Dr. Padilla Nervo (Mexico), Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel (Colombia), Dr. Ahmed 
Bokhari (Pakistan), Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon) and Mr. Erik Boheman 
(Sweden). No further agreement had been reached, however.’ 

On March 31, the Council nominated Dag Hammerskjoeld of Sweden by a 
vote of 10 to 0 with 1 abstention (China) .” 


®New York Times, March 12, 1953. 8 New York Times, March 14, 1953; ibid., 
™Prior to the beginning of consideration of March 15, 1953. 
this matter in the Security Council, there had ® United Nations, Department of Public In- 
been press speculation that Lester Pearson might formation, Daily Report, March 18, 1953. 
teceive the support of all five permanent mem- 10 New York Times, April 1, 1953. 


bers (New York Times, November 13, 1952; 
ibid., February 18, 1953). 
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Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor: Following the practice adopted at its 
first session,’ the second and third sessions of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor were held in private; Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’ (India) served as chair- 
man and rapporteur for both sessions. The principal item on the agenda of the 
second session — New York, June 2-July 1, 1952— was the study of replies of 
governments to the questionnaire submitted after the first session and of docu- 
mentation submitted by the Secretariat and non-governmental organizations, 
Replies had been received from 42 states’ and 16 non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The committee decided to extend from March 31, 1952, to June 15, 
1952 the time limit for reception of material or requests for hearings and later 
decided to interpret this limitation flexibly, especially if the evidence offered 
aimed at rebutting other evidence before the committee. Requests for hear- 
ings were granted to the Association of Former Political Prisoners of Soviet 
Labour Camps, Council of Free Czechoslovakia, Estonian Consultative Panel, 
Hungarian National Council, International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, International League for the Rights of Man, Latvian Consultative Panel, 
Lithuanian Consultative Panel, National Committee for a Free Europe, and the 
Rumanian National Committee. The committee authorized its chairman to 
prepare letters, for consideration at a later session, informing individual govern- 
ments of the allegations made against them." 

The third session of the committee, held in Geneva, October 14—November 
22, 1952, adopted a similar agenda. Replies had at that time been received 
from 46 governments. Hearings were granted to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
Commission Internationale contre le Régime Concentrationnaire, National 
Committee for a Free Albania and the Polish Association of Former Soviet 
Political Prisoners. Although the committee agreed that it was not yet pre- 
pared to reach conclusions as to the relevancy of allegations made before it or 
the evidentiary value of information submitted, summaries of charges made 
against individual governments were prepared, to be submitted confidentially 
for comment only to governments concerned. The text of a covering letter was 
approved and made public; in the letter, the committee stressed again the pro- 
visional and uncontentious nature of the material transmitted and requested 
governments to reply by February 20, 1953. The committee decided to hold 
its fourth session in Geneva in April 1953.* 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Among the reports prepared 
for consideration at the ninth session of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, scheduled to meet in Bandung, Indonesia, February 6-14, 1953, 


1For information on the first session, see tional Labor Organization, see document 
International Organization, VI, p. 102. E/2276, July 3, 1952. 

? See document E/AC.36/11 and addenda. *For the report of the third session to 

’ For the report of the second session to the ECOSOC and ILO, see document E/2341, 
Economic and Social Council and the Interna- November 22, 1952. 
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was the Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1952.’ Economic develop- 
ment in the region, the Survey noted, was dominated during 1952 by strongly 
conflicting tendencies: on the one hand, the physical volume of production for 
the region as a whole had increased, on the other, demand for principal export 
commodities had declined. Higher prices, intensified development in agricul- 
tural production and industrial expansion, supported by continuing inflow of 
foreign aid funds and loans and technical assistance, had resulted in the in- 
creased production. The export crisis had been generated by the collapse 
of the raw material boom of 1950-1951 and by the world-wide recession in 
textues. Asa result of these factors, increase in physical output was unevenly 
distributed and had not engendered a corresponding increase in real income. 
In fact, 1952 saw a worsening in the terms of trade in all but rice surplus coun- 
tries, dropping in some instances to below pre-Korean levels. Areas other than 
rice producers or war areas saw inflationary pressures give way to deflationary 
tendencies. Government revenues and foreign exchange reserves dropped with 
the decline of internal income and the gap between rising import prices and 
falling export prices. The area was now faced with a foreign exchange problem, 
caused by the declining revenue from imports; the Survey emphasized that 
factors causing the decline, such as a subsiding of abnormal demands engen- 
dered by the conflict in Korea and the gradual growth in the world supply of 
raw materials, appeared to have a degree of permanency. In the 1950-1951 
raw material boom, export receipts had risen more through high prices than 
through sales volume; with the end of the inventory cycle started by the Korean 
conflict, consumer purchases and industrial demand were more closely related 
to current requirements than during the boom or the period of inventory 
liquidation which followed. Nevertheless, further general advance was foreseen 
if world industry continued to expand and if the increase in United States pro- 
duction and imports continued. Price-restraining influences, however, might 
confine new gains to narrower limits than in the past; this effect, coupled with 
increasing import requirements in developing countries, would lead to strong 
competition for import-finance between consumption and development. 
Other reports submitted for consideration at the forthcoming session included 
those from the Committee on Inland Transport, Committee on Industry and 
Trade, the Bureau of Flood Control,° and the Second Statistical Conference." 


Population Commission: Mr. D. Vogelnik (Yugoslavia) was elected chairman 
of the seventh session of the Population Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council; other officers elected in the opening meeting of the session, which met 
in New York, January 19-31, 1953, were vice-chairman, Mr. G. Jardim (Brazil) ; 
Mr. N. Carrier (United Kingdom), rapporteur; and Mr. J. Mertens (Belgium), 
assistant rapporteur." One of the major items on the agenda of the session was 


5Document E/CN.11/362, 1953. The * Document E/CN.11/354, September 17, 
Survey was also issued as Number 3 of Volume 1952. 
III of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 8 For information on the sixth session of the 
Far East. commission, see International Organization, V, 


® Document E/CN.11/352, November 4, p. 564—565. 
1952. 
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a review of its past work and priorities for future work. At earlier sessions, 
the commission had concluded that better demographic information was essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of its other functions. As a consequence, most of the 
previous projects recommended by the commission had concentrated on the 
improvement of such data. More recently, greater emphasis had been placed 
on the inter-relation of demographic and other economic and social factors of 
relevance to national and international development programs. In its future 
work, the commission felt that highest priority should be given to continuing 
projects in the field of population, such as reports on population projections and 
collaboration with regional economic commissions, to completion of projects 
already begun, to completion of plans for the scheduled world population con- 
ference, and to publication and dissemination of reports on gaps in present 
knowledge of relationships between population trends and economic factors. 
In so far as they related to technical assistance projects, the following projects 
were also felt to have high priority: 1) national and local studies of inter- 
relationships between demographic, economic and social factors; 2) analysis 
of the results of population censuses of under-developed countries; 3) intensive 
studies of fertility and mortality in areas where economic and social develop- 
ment projects were underway; and 4) regional seminars in the field of popula- 
tion. Other projects, the commission felt, were of importance and should be 
undertaken insofar as resources were available; studies of existing fertility and 
mortality statistics in selected under-developed countries, study of European 
emigration to under-developed countries and its influence on the total and 
economically active population, survey of international migration, and world 
population maps. 

The commission considered the proposed agenda and site of the forthcoming 
world population conference. Members of the commission warned against an 
agenda which was so broad as to diffuse the attention of the conference; at 
the same time, they warned against concentration on economic aspects of demo- 
graphic problems to the exclusion of social, cultural and biological aspects. The 
commission urged ECOSOC to consider the invitation of the Italian Govern- 
ment to hold the conference in Rome. 

Under the general subject of the demographic aspects of social and economic 
development, the commission reviewed progress in preparing a report on 
determinants and consequences of population trends. In general, members 
of the commission were satisfied with the work of the Secretariat on the report 
but some criticism was raised concerning sections dealing with population 
theories; several members felt that the description of the Marxist theories was 
inadequate and incorrect. Although representatives of the Secretariat said that 
they would attempt to rectify the deficiency, the commission urged that publi- 
cation of the report not be delayed. Major gaps in available knowledge of 
relationships between population trends and economic and social conditions 
were listed in a memorandum prepared by the Secretariat. Modifications of 
the list were suggested by some members who pointed out that in some under- 
developed areas, internal migration was an important factor. Representatives 
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ons, | of the Soviet Union and the Ukraine emphasized that demographic phenome- 
sen- | na should be studied from the point of view of individual social groups of the 
the ) population and nationalities, taking into account the decisive influence of 
the economic and social factors on population movements. The commission pointed 
iced out that, in order for governments to realize the maximum returns from the 
s of large investment represented by a census, the volumes not be allowed “to 
ture moulder on the library shelves” but instead be analyzed and applied to current 
ling problems. To areas where vital statistics were inadequate or non-existent, 
and ss the commission pointed out the value of population statistics in determining 
ects birth and death rates and trends in population growth. 
on- Studies under way on migration as a factor in demographic, economic and 
sent social development were welcomed by the commission; however, the commis- 
ors. sion felt that long-range factors, such as, population and manpower projections 
ects for countries of immigration and emigration, were also important. Other items 
ter- considered by the commission during the seventh session included reports on 
ysis ; improving demographic statistics and seminars and training in techniques of 
sive demographic analysis. ECOSOC was urged not to schedule the next session 
lop- of the commission until enough time had elapsed after the world population 
ula- conference to permit distribution and study of its conclusions.’ 

be Statistical Commission: The seventh session of the Statistical Commission was 
- held at United Nations headquarters in New York from February 2 to February 
vor 13, 1953 to consider a thirteen-item agenda. Mr. Campion (United Kingdom) 
and was elected chairman, Miss Miro (Panama), vice-chairman and Mr. Mahalanobis 
- (India) rapporteur.” 
The commission discussed a report of a group of experts on principles for 
ung statistics for external trade, which advocated the adoption of uniformity of 
= national statistics on the basis of “transaction value”,” principles for a vital 
oe statistics system, recommendations for migration statistics, a system of whole- 
ni \ sale price statistics, definitions for industrial statistics, concepts and definitions 
me of statistics of capital formation and a system of national accounts.” The com- 
— mission also reviewed developments in national and international statistics and 
; commented upon a report by the secretariat” indicating a marked improvement 
— in statistical series available for analytical use between 1948 and 1952. While 
” the total number of series increased 48 percent, statistical material on Asian 
we: countries jumped 137 percent. 
tion Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
was ties: The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
that Minorities held its fifth session in New York, September 22—October 10, 1952," 
bii- | ®For the draft report of the commission to For documents on these topics, see E/CN. 
of | Economic and Social Council, see document 3/148 through E/CN.3/147. 
‘ons E/CN.9/L.46, January 26, 1953 and corregenda 13 Document E/CN.3/148. 
‘ and addenda. For information on the fourth meeting of 
: of Document E/CN.3/SR.84, February 16, the sub-commission, see International Organiza- 
Jer- 1958. tion, VI, p. 101; for information on resolutions 
Document E/CN.3/142 and E/CN.3/142/ of ECOSOC pertaining to the work of the sub- 


ives Add.1 and 2. commission, see ibid., p. 605. 
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and elected Mr. H. C. L. Roy (Haiti), chairman; Mr. R. Shafaq (Iran), vice- 
chairman; and Mr. A. Menes-Pallares (Ecuador), rapporteur. The sub-com- 
mission unanimously invited the Commission on the Status of Women to send a 
representative to participate in its meetings.” 

Discussion of communications relating to prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities was held in private. A confidential list of communica- 
tions and observations by governments concerning them were received together 
with a non-confidential list dealing with principles involved in such matters." 
A total of 65 communications had been received only two of which appeared 
on the non-confidential list; the 63 remaining communications dealt with alleged 
discrimination on grounds of race, national origin, and religion. Five of these 
communications had been presented by groups of persons who desired differen- 
tial treatment in order to preserve basic characteristics as a recognized 
minority.* 

Most of the sub-commission’s public meetings were devoted to considering 
action to be taken in regard to past and future work. There was general agree- 
ment that, in the past, the sub-commission had been hampered by the fact that 
the Commission on Human Rights had not spent much time reviewing its work; 
whether this neglect had been caused by a preoccupation in the parent com- 
mission with the problems of drafting the Universal Declaration and Covenant 
of Human Rights or whether it was part of a plan by the United States, United 
Kingdom and France to prevent adequate consideration of effective measures 
against discrimination, as the Soviet (Fomin) and Polish (Winiewicz) experts 
alleged, was not agreed. Mr. Fomin and Mr. Winiewicz both felt that the sub- 
commission had, in itself, been unproductive “as it had not made a single con- 
crete recommendation and had confined its activities to abstract discussion”; 
they urged the sub-committee to “avoid academic discussion and concentrate on 
concrete proposals”.” 

At the end of a general debate,” unanimous approval was given a resolution 
proposed by Mr. Hiscocks (United Kingdom) requesting the Commission on 
Human Rights to invite the chairman of the sub-commission to attend those 
parts of its ninth session at which the sub-commission’s reports were discussed. 
A second proposal by Mr. Hiscocks requested the Commission on Human 
Rights to approve, either in its present form or amended as the commission 
saw fit, the draft definition of minorities prepared by the sub-commission.” 
Some members felt, however, that adoption of the proposed resolution might 
appear to emphasize the need for a definition at the expense of other pressing 


15 Members of the sub-commission serve in 16, 1952, p. 3-6; document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR. 





their capacity as experts and not as representa- 
tives of their governments. The governments 
appointing individual experts are indicated for 
purposes of information. 

1% Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.84, October 
10, 1952. 

17Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/CR/4, Septem- 
ber 22, 1952. 

18 Document E/CN.4/669, October 23, 1952, 
. 9. 
" 1%” Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.86, October 


88, October 16, 1952, p. 7-10. 

See document E/CN.4/669, October 23, 
1952, for the report of the sub-commission to 
the Commission on Human Rights. 

71For information on the draft definition 
adopted at the third meeting of the sub-commis- 
sion, see International Organization, IV, p. 282. 
At the time of the fifth meeting of the sub- 
commission, the Commission on Human Rights 
had not yet taken action on the proposed defini- 
tion. 
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ce- problems. It was finally agreed that the rapporteur should note in his report 
m- to the parent commission the concern which the sub-commission felt at the lack 
i of an approved definition. 

No action was taken on a third resolution proposed by Mr. Hiscocks, recom- 
nd mending that the Commission on Human Rights include in the draft Covenant 
oo. | a provision ensuring the right of members of minorities to have their language 
her taught in state-supported schools and to use their language in judicial proce- 
$7 dure. Since the parent commission had not yet considered similar proposals 
“ed ; made at the fourth meeting of the sub-commission, no vote was taken on the 
ed resolution. The Soviet and Polish experts felt that the resolution did not go far 
ese enough and that the Covenant should provide for the right of minorities to be 
on- educated in their language and to possess national schools, museums and similar 
ed institutions. 

Four proposals were tabled by Mr. Shafaq (Iran) based on decisions taken 
ng at the fourth meeting of the sub-commission: 1) that the Economic and Social 
pe. 2 Council arrange for compilation by the Secretary-General of all anti-discrimina- 
rat tion provisions formulated under the League of Nations or under the auspices 
rk; of the United Nations; 2) that ECOSOC recommend that special attention be 
m- paid to protection of minorities in preparing any treaties, decisions of inter- 
unt national organs or other acts which establish new states or new boundaries; 
ed | 3) that ECOSOC provide for a compilation of provisions for protection of 
res minorities in existing treaties or other acts to serve as precedents in drafting 
rts such clauses in the future; and 4) that ECOSOC recommend that governments 
b- review their legislation and administrative practices with a view to abolishing 
n- all measures of discrimination. 

1”; Regarding the sub-commission’s future program of work, two resolutions 
on were presented and debated simultaneously. A resolution of the Soviet expert 

called for the formulation by the sub-commission in 1953-1954 of concrete 
on recommendations on measures to be taken promoting 1) the extirpation in all 
on } states Members of the United Nations of discrimination on the grounds of race, 
se color, national origin, language or religion in political, economic, social, cul- 
d. tural and educational fields; and 2) the cessation of all forms of propaganda 
an for racial and national exclusiveness, hatred or contempt. The Soviet proposal 
on was rejected by a vote of 6 to 5 after having been amended to substitute “sex, 
Te language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
ht 5 birth or other status” for the grounds on which discrimination was to be elimi- 
ng nated and to add “even if this propaganda is carried on by governments through 
| their delegates to the United Nations” to the second operative paragraph. 


The resolution adopted by a vote of 9 to 2 represented an amended version 
eS, of that presented by Mr. Masani (India), Mr. Menes-Pallares (Ecuador) and 
Mr. Shafaq (Iran). In the field of prevention of discrimination, the sub- 


commission decided that it would study measures to combat discrimination in 


is- 


~~ , education, employment and occupation, political rights, religious rights and 
“fi practices, residence and movement, immigration and travel, right to choose a 


ni spouse, and the enjoyment of family rights. At its sixth session, the sub-com- 
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mittee proposed to consider measures to cease any advocacy of national, racial 
or religious hostility which constituted an incitement to violence. Having de- 
cided to undertake immediately a study of discrimination in education, the sub- 
commission appointed Mr. Masani (India) as Special Rapporteur to formulate 
a provisional plan of work and to report to the next session. In the field of pro- 
tection of minorities, the sub-commission felt it should give equal priority to 
protection of minority rights through legislation, judicial decisions and admin- 
istrative practices and proposed to study the variety and scope of these prob- 
lems at its sixth session in order to 1) recommend action for ECOSOC to take 
for the protection of minorities; 2) collect existing measures on the protection 
of minorities which might be given publicity; and 3) draft legislative and 
administrative proposals to be made available to governments desiring to take 
action in these fields. The Secretary-General was asked to compile, analyze 
and circulate all available information on these matters including especially 
information on responses of governments to resolution 303 F (XI) of ECOSOC, 
reports on non-self-governing territories submitted under Article 73(e), replies 
to the questionnaire of the Trusteeship Council and the Yearbook on Human 
Rights.* Finally, ECOSOC was asked to extend the scheduled 1953 session of 
the subcommission to three weeks. 

Publication of three items by the Secretary-General was proposed as part of 
an information program: 1) a popular booklet on the achievements, plans, and 
objectives of the sub-commission; 2) a revised analysis for general public use of 
information submitted by governments on prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities under their jurisdiction; and 3) a pamphlet on research 
projects and action planned by the United Nations and its organs in these 
fields. Other resolutions adopted by the sub-commission during this session 
included: 1) a request to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization to consider a study of the existence and background of erro- 
neous views concerning religions; 2) a recommendation that the Technical 
Assistance Program include assistance to states desiring to draft legislation, 
establish administrative machinery and extend education programs to combat 
prejudice and discrimination; 3) an appeal to non-governmental organizations 
interested in general social welfare to include activities against discrimination 
in their programs and a request that the Secretary-General consult with non- 
governmental organizations in consultative status with ECOSOC or the spe- 
cialized agencies to see if periodic conferences to exchange information and 
coordinate programs in this field would be advantageous; 4) an invitation to 
UNESCO to devote a special annual report to its activities designed to eradi- 
cate prejudices and discrimination and to protect minorities. 


Transport and Communications Commission: The sixth session of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission of the Economic and Social Council was 
22Mr. Hiscocks (United Kingdom) and Mr. governing territories — and also because they 


Nisot (Belgium) voted against the entire reso- felt the sub-commission not competent to con- 
lution because they felt this part of the reso- sider information presented on trust or non- 


lution gave attention to the minorities of a self-governing territories. 
certain part of the world — trust and non-self- 
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cial held in New York, February 2-11, 1953, under the chairmanship of Mr. Willem 
de- de Vries (Netherlands) and the vice-chairmanship of Sir Osborne Mance 
ub- 3 (United Kingdom).” Among the items of the agenda of the session was that 
ate of priorities in transport and communications projects; the commission asked 
ro- ECOSOC approval of a program which gave highest priority to such continuing 
rto | projects as: 1) a review of developments in the field of international road trans- 
1in- port, in particular, of action at the international level to supplement the Con- 
ob- vention on Road Traffic; 2) progress and implementation of the meeting of 
ake | experts on passports and frontier formalities; 3) contact with and coordination 
ion of activities of regional economic commissions and bodies in the field of trans- 
and port and communication; and 4) review and coordination of the work of spe- 
ake cialized agencies, other inter-governmental agencies and non-governmental 
yze organizations in the field. Ad hoc projects with high priority included the fol- 
ally | lowing: 1) uniform system of road signs and signals; 2) uniform regulations 
IC, for licensing motor vehicle drivers; 3) transport of dangerous goods; and 4) 
lies | customs formalities for temporary importation of private vehicles and for 
nan | tourism. The commission felt that study on coordination of inland transport, 
. problems which would ultimately fall under the Inter-governmental Maritime 

Consultative Organization, discrimination in transport insurance and interna- 
t of tional developments in the field of travel and tourism were of lower priority 
and | and might be deferred. 
>of => Many of these projects formed items on the agenda of the session and were 
and subjects of recommended ECOSOC action. The commission recommended 
rch authorizing the Secretary-General to request interested United Nations Mem- 
ese bers — provided there were at least three interested states — to make experts 
‘ion available to him to correlate studies submitted by interested governments and 
Jul- formulate conclusions for transmission to IMCO on the question of pollution of 
ro- | sea water. The Soviet and Byelorussian members objected to the recommenda- 
ical | tion as they felt the matter to be one of exclusive concern to the individual state. 
ion, } After reviewing the final report of the Group of Experts on Road Signs and 
bat Signals," the commission endorsed the experts’ recommendation that the Proto- 
ons col on a Uniform System of Road Signs and Signals be opened for signature. 
‘ion In view of a report submitted by the Committee of Experts on Licensing of 
on- Motor Vehicles Drivers,” the commission recommended that the report be cir- 
pe | culated to governments and specialized agencies and that the World Health 
and, Organization be asked to assist in establishing requirements and methods of 
. to determining the mental and physical fitness of applicants for driving permits. 
adi- A governmental conference in 1954 to conclude international conventions on 

customs formalities for importing temporarily private motor vehicles and for 
_ tourism was recommended. The commission also suggested that a committee 
me of nine experts be appointed by the Secretary-General to study and report on 

problems relating to the transport of dangerous goods, such as, defining what 
wad **Economic and Social Council, Official sion, see International Organization, V, p. 184, 
n0n- Records (15th session), Supplement 4. For 348, 577. 


information on the fifth session of the commis- * Document E/CN.2/119, July 22, 1952. 
*> Document E/CN.2/133, October 24, 1952. 
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constituted dangerous goods and recommending labels to make such goods eas- 
ily identifiable. It was suggested that the study of the Secretary-General on 
discrimination in transport insurance” be brought to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the International Monetary Fund for 
possible action. The Secretary-General informed the commission that, as of 
October 8, 1952, eleven countries had ratified the Convention of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization of which six — Canada, 
France, Greece, Netherlands, United Kingdom and United States — had a total 
tonnage of 1 million gross tons or more. The Convention was to enter into 
force when ratified by 21 states of which 7 had more than 1 million gross tons 
of shipping.” The commission asked that the Secretary-General and states 
already having ratified the convention continue efforts to bring IMCO into 
force. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: The Executive 
Board on the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund met in 
New York, October 2, 7 and 10, 1952,* under the chairmanship of Mrs. Sinclair 
(Canada), and approved supplies and equipment for 17 new projects and 25 
continued projects. Emergency aid was approved to three countries and for 
Palestine refugees mothers and children. Total funds allocated, including 
administrative expenses, amounted to $7,154,000. About one-half of the proj- 
ects and two-thirds of the funds were devoted to maternal and child welfare 
programs and training programs. 

In an area analysis of projects in 72 countries currently being aided by 
UNICEF, the Executive Board reported that total aid to Africa had reached 
$1,382,000 where projects were aimed at combating infectious disease, devel- 
opment of techniques for treating trachoma in rural areas, and treatment and 
prevention of acute nutritional deficiencies in children. Mass health campaigns 
had been undertaken in Asia against tuberculosis, malaria and yaws in addition 
to maternal and child welfare and training programs for mid-wives. Programs 
against tuberculosis, malaria, bejel and pre-natal syphilis and for milk conserva- 
tion and supplementary child feeding were under way in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area where the emphasis had been to direct aid, as much as possible, 
into rural areas. UNICEF aid to European countries helped to support pro- 
grams of milk conservation, maternal and child welfare, handicapped children’s 
programs and sera and vaccine production. Latin American countries had 
benefited from UNICEF aid to campaigns against malaria, typhus, yaws, tuber- 
culosis and malaria, and programs of maternal and child welfare and milk 
conservation. 

At the close of its session in April 1952, the Board had announced that 
UNICEF had no resources available for allocation; since that time, $8,119,000 
had been collected from government contributions and pledges and private 
sources.” 


2%6Document E/CN.2/139, December 23, *8 For previous information on the UNICEF, 
1952. see International Organization, VI, p. 417. 
27 Document E/CN.2/128, October 8, 1952. *® Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


ords (15th session), Supplement 2. 

















II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Net income of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for the six months ending December 31, 1952, was $7,639,743, compared with 
$8,071,486 for the same period of 1951; gross income, exclusive of loan com- 
missions, was $20,696,715. Loan commissions totaling $4,536,682 were 
credited to the Special Reserve, increasing it to $32,221,336; the addition of 
net income to the Supplemental Reserve Against Losses on Loans and Guaran- 
tees brought the total of that reserve to $65,667,843. On December 31, 1952, 
total reserves of the Bank were $97,889,179. 

Two bond issues were floated in the second quarter of the fiscal year (the 
three months ended December 31, 1952): $60 million nineteen-year 3% percent 
bonds due October 15, 1971 and 50 million Swiss francs ten-year 3% percent 
bonds due December 1, 1962. During the quarter, expenses had totaled 
$7,885,582, including bond issuance and other financial expenses in connection 
with the two bond issues. 

By the end of December 1952, the Bank had made loans totaling 
$1,524,266,464; total disbursements on the same date were $996,508,662. Sale 
of portfolio securities to private investors during the six months reviewed had 
brought the total of such sales to $46,477,401 with the Bank’s guarantee and 
$19,192,507 without.’ 


Lending Operations 


The Bank announced on January 26, 1953, the loan of $19.5 million to India 
for further development in the Damodar River Valley.*, Amortization payments 
were scheduled to begin on July 15, 1956, on the loan which was for a term of 
twenty years at an interest of 4% percent, including the 1 percent commission 
of the Bank. The development project was designed to protect the Damodar 
River Valley from floods, to expand electric power capacity and to build canals 
for irrigation and transportation at an estimated total cost equivalent to $103 
million. With completion of arrangements for this loan, the Bank had lent a 
total of $109.8 million to India.’ 

The Bank announced on February 12, 1953, the terms of a loan to Yugo- 
slavia for the equivalent of $30 million in ten European currencies. Most of the 
amount was being made availgble by the European governments from their 
domestic currency subscriptions to the Bank’s capital; Swiss francs were ob- 


1 International Bank Press Release 317, Feb- 3 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
ruary 6, 1953. Development, Loan Number 72 IN, January 23, 
? For information on a previous loan to India 1953. 
in April, 1950, in connection with this project, 
see International Organization, IV, p. 481. 
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tained from sales of Bank securities in Switzerland, which was not a member 
of the Bank. The loan was made to finance import of equipment for 27 proj- 
ects in seven sectors of the Yugoslav economy: electric power generation and 
distribution; coal mining; extraction and processing of non-ferrous metals; iron 
and steel production; other manufacturing industries; and forestry and trans- 
portation. It was believed that the projects, which were to be completed in two 
years at an estimated total cost of $465 million, would contribute to a 30 per- 
cent increase in industrial production in Yugoslavia by 1955, and improve Yugo- 
slavia’s balance of payments position by $50 million a year. The loan was 
made for a term of twenty-five years at an interest of 4% percent, including the 
1 percent commission of the Bank; repayment would be made semi-annually 
beginning August 15, 1956, and was calculated to retire the loan by maturity 
on February 15, 1978.* 

A nineteen-year loan at 4% percent interest, including the Bank’s commission 
of 1 percent, of $14 million was made on March 11, 1953, to Northern Rhodesia 
to buy new equipment to relieve the strain on overburdened railroads and to 
help build new rail connections to the sea to accommodate the area’s growing 
international trade. The loan from the Bank would be used to import equip- 
ment and materials; other loans would be made by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration while the remaining costs of the $79 million project would be 
raised in the United Kingdom or the Rhodesias.° 


Missions 

The report of a Bank mission to Jamaica, containing recommendations for 
the economic development of Jamaica, was published on January 9. The mis- 
sion felt that “timid half-measures” would not solve Jamaica’s problem and 
proposed a ten-year development program aimed at increasing the production 
of goods and services from £85 million in 1950 to £150 million in 1962. While 
the mission urged that a maximum program calling for government expendi- 
tures of £34,324,000 be adopted, a reduced program involving £27,973,000 was 
also presented. “Contrary to widely prevalent belief”, the mission did not feel 
that the potentialities of agriculture in Jamaica had been exhausted; the devel- 
opment of agriculture was seen as the chief method of solving the chief prob- 
lems of chronic unemployment and wide-spread poverty. Soil conservation 
campaigns, irrigation programs, reclamation of swamp lands, pasture improve- 
ment, a complete aerial and ground survey, and taxation of land on unimproved 
rather than improved value were among the mission’s recommendations. 
Vigorous programs of this nature could bring an additional 105,000 acres of 
land under cultivation and substantially increase yields. Particular emphasis 
was laid on enlisting the support of farmers through education and financial 
incentives. Recommendations were also made for increasing industrial produc- 
tivity, attracting greater tourist trade, expanding electric power production, 


4 Ibid., Loan Number 73 YU, February 11, 5International Bank Press Release 322, 
1953. March 11, 1953. 
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improving transportation and expanding social services. The report concluded 
that successful fulfillment of the program would require a degree of single- 
mindedness and cooperation not previously in evidence; a wide-spread program 
of education and publicity would be needed.° 

A general survey mission headed by E. Harrison Clark (United States) left 
on January 31 for British Guiana. The mission, sent at the request of the 
Governor of British Guiana, was expected to arrive in Georgetown on Febru- 
ary 1 and remain in the area six weeks preparing long-term development 
programs." 

On March 7, the first Bank mission to be sent to Burma arrived in Rangoon 
for a stay of four weeks to make an appraisal of the general economic situation 
and prospects for development in the next few years. The mission headed by 
Richard Demuth was not to consider requests for loans.* 

S. R. Cope headed a Bank mission to the German Federal Republic which 
arrived in Bonn on March 19. The mission, the Bank’s first to the German 
Federal Republic, was to spend five weeks studying the general economic 
situation and German investment plans.’ 


Other Matters 


On February 10, Mr. Frangois-Didier Gregh (France) assumed the position 
of Director of the Department of Operations for Asia and the Middle East.” 

The Bank announced on February 6 that the United Kingdom had agreed 
to make a substantial amount of sterling available for lending by the Bank on 
suitable projects in the Commonwealth countries of the sterling area. The 
sterling, approximately £60 million over six years, was to come from the United 
Kingdom subscription to the capital stock of the Bank. Approximately £4.1 
million of the United Kingdom subscription of £83.6 million had been released 
to the Bank previously; in addition £5 million had been raised by the sale of 
Bank securities in the London market in 1951.” 

The fifth annual training program of the Bank began in mid-February. Par- 
ticipating in the 1953 program, which was designed to acquaint nationals of 
member states in occupations related to the Bank’s work with the operations of 
the Bank, were persons from Ceylon, China, Dominican Republic, Iraq, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand. Since 1949, trainees from 34 
member countries had taken part in the program.” 


§ Ibid., 314, January 9, 1953. 1” United Nations, Bulletin, XIV, p. 146. 
' Ibid., 316, January 30, 1953. 11 International Bank Press Release 318, Feb- 
8 International Bank Press Release, March 6, ruary 6, 1953. 

1953. 12 International Bank Press Release, January 


* Ibid., 321, March 5, 1953. 15, 1953. 





INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 


A special session of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion opened in Montreal, January 13, 1953, to give further consideration to the 
dispute between India and Pakistan over air routes between India and Afghan- 
istan.' The working group composed of representatives of Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark and Mexico which had been appointed at the seventh ses- 
sion of the Council, began meeting on November 19 and recommended that 
negotiations between the disputants be continued.* On January 19, 1953, the 
President of the Council (Warner) announced the amicable settlement of the 
dispute by an agreement which would permit Indian civil aircraft to fly over 
Pakistani territory to Kabul, Afghanistan, through two 20-mile wide corridors 
without having to follow the lengthy detour previously necessary. The govern- 
ment of Pakistan also agreed to permit the export of sufficient fuel to Afghan- 
istan by overland routes through Pakistan to permit Indian aircraft to refuel 
there.’ 


Technical and Regional Meetings 


Fifteen contracting states and three international organizations participated 
in the second session of the Statistics Division of ICAO held in Montreal, Sep- 
tember 16—October 6, 1952. After electing Mr. G. A. Scott (Canada) as chair- 
man, the division reviewed the statistical activities of ICAO and the statistical 
reporting system on the basis of experience gained since its first session in 1948. 
The division confirmed the need of the organization for a general body of basic 
statistics and agreed that the main requirement was for data on the operations 
of airlines engaged in international scheduled services. Simple operating data 
were also required for scheduled airlines wholly engaged in domestic opera- 
tions. On the subject of the origin and destination of traffic, a wide divergence 
of opinion was reported; the majority of states were said to feel that such data 
were desirable but that the data furnished at present were of limited value. 
After considerable discussion, it was decided, and subsequently approved by 
the Council, that the twice-yearly filing of such statistics be discontinued and 
that the organization give further study to the value of this type of statistics and 
the practicability of collecting the data.‘ 


Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division: The fifth session of the 
AGA Division was held in Montreal from October 21—November 20, 1952, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. K. N. E. Bradfield (Australia). Major discus- 


1For information on the seventeenth session 3 Ibid., p. 4; ICAO News Release, January 
of the Council, see International Organization, 19, 1953. 
VII, p. 137. *ICAO Bulletin, January-February 1953, 
2ICAO Bulletin, January-February 1953, p. 6. 
p. 3. 
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sion fell into four categories: specifications for physical characteristics of aero- 
dromes; orientation of runways and calculation of the usability factor; specifica- 
tions for aerodrome obstruction clearing and marking; and visual ground aids. 
Two new safety measures were introduced; the construction of “stopways” to 
enable the pilot to bring aircraft to an emergency stop before flying speed was ; 
reached and “clearways” to enable the plane to be brought to a stop after flying 





rd speed had been reached. Although the formulation of rules concerning the 
i. admissible relative lengths of runways, stopways, and clearways in all possible 
zil, combinations and for all possible types of aircraft was not completed, general 
ae guidance material was discussed. Under the general subject of obstruction 
hat clearing and marking, the division considered the requirements for the slope 
the and dimensions of the approach area in the different cases of take-off and climb, 
the | landing and instrument operations. The need for an integrated system of visual 
a aids for approach and landing was recognized. It was considered that three 
om factors affecting primarily the approach lighting system type B (high intensity 
-. lights for low visibility conditions) needed to be resolved, namely: 1) opera- 
ts, tional and functional elements required for safety, regularity and efficiency; 
al 2) the effect on safety, regularity and efficiency of the adoption by ICAO of 
more than one system; and 8) the extent to which flexibility could be intro- 
duced into the specifications of any system or systems. The division came to 
the “firm conclusion” that standardization of a single system was necessary in : 
the interests of safety and regularity and, with the exception of France, all dele- ; 
ed gates agreed that a basic configuration of center line and cross bar should be 
-p- standardized.° 
a Air Navigation Conference: The first Air Navigation Conference sponsored 
. | by ICAO opened in Montreal on February 24; technicians of 25 countries and 


four international organizations participated in the four-week conference under 
20 the chairmanship of G. I. Warcup (United Kingdom). Mr. Warcup said that 
the conference “was a new type of technical forum designed to knock away the 


” partitions between some of the technical pigeon holes of aviation techniques. 
= There can be little doubt that the experiment proved a success.” The confer- 
“a ence devised a new and simplified version of in-flight reporting which recog- 
. nized the present-day cockpit workload of the pilot and permitted plain 


language transmission without recourse to complex coding processes. The 
y problem of landing aircraft under poor visibility conditions was considered by 
the conference which recommended improvements in the location and adjust- 


, ment of elements of the instrument landing system and better coordination of 
_ radio, radar and visual aids. While recognizing that the use of radar in air 

1e . traffic controls was still in the experimental stage, the conference defined air 
2, | traffic control requirements for radar equipment and discussed technical aspects 
5 of the problem. The conference felt that it was at the moment impossible to 
adopt a standard technique of determining at the aerodrome the visibility and 


“slant visibility” which the pilot actually encountered.* 


5 Ibid., p. 8-11. ®ICAO News Release, February 24, 1958; 
ibid., March 26, 1953. 
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Southeast Asia and South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting: A re- Te 
gional meeting on air navigation was held in Melbourne beginning January 18, | 
1953, and attended by representatives of 14 states and four international or- of 
ganizations. Among the recommendations adopted were the following: 1) en 
revised meteorological plans to take into account the tendency of modern air- | ing 
craft, particularly jets, to fly at great altitudes; 2) a plan to reorganize existing in 
aeronautical fixed telecommunications networks and an interim plan for the al 
aero mobile services to take into account the increased use of radiotelephony ab 
rather than code; 3) installation of ICAO’s newly standardized high intensity 37 
approach lighting system at nine aerodromes; and 4) adoption in the southern pr 
portion of the Pacific of ICAO’s standardized altimeter setting procedures.’ na 
, all 
Other Matters Th 
A meeting to extend the present agreement which maintained 25 ships on “o 


weather patrol in the north Atlantic Ocean was called by ICAO for Brighton, 
England, beginning July 8, 1953. The meeting was to be attended by the 
fourteen nations who were participating in the 1949 agreements on North 
Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations and six others whose aircraft flew, or intended , ‘P 


to fly in the near future, across the north Atlantic." ICAO announced on pl 
March 6 that, because of flood damage in the Netherlands, the Dutch weather 7 
ship participating in the program was being recalled and replaced by a United ti 
States ship.” - 
Libya became the 59th member of the organization on February 28, thirty 
days after the deposit of its instrument of adherence to the Convention on Inter- > 
national Civil Aviation.” ICAO announced on January 5 the appointment of : , 
Shri Roy of India to the position of Director of the Legal Bureau of ICAO.” ’ "a 
ms 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION “4 
C 
Governing Body 
The Governing Body of the International Labor Organization held its 121st 
session in Geneva from March 3-6, 1953, and approved a net expenditure of 
$6,311,368 for 1954, $88,000 more than for 1953. Czechoslovakia was re- 
quested to agree that a complaint against that government be referred to the ne 
ILO Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association; St 
Czechoslovakia was asked to reply before the next session of the Governing re 
Body on May 29, 1953. Consideration of a report of a special sub-committee N 
established in 1952 to review the activities of the industrial committee was . ay 
postponed; however, the Governing Body did take note of the report of its 1 
Technical Assistance Committee and the several industrial committees.’ 
1 Ibid., ‘February 16, 1953; Department of ® ICAO News Release, March 6, 1953. 
State, Bulletin, XXVIII, p. 159. 10 Ibid., February 16, 1953. 
8ICAO News Release, March 2, 1953; The 1 [bid., January 5, 1953. St 
Times (London), March 6, 1953. ‘United Nations, Bulletin, XIV, p. 202. 
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Technical Committees 


Geneva was also the location of the fourth session of the Textile Committee 
of ILO which was held from February 2 to 14, 1953. Representatives of gov- 
ernments, employers and workers from 22 countries participated in the meet- 
ing which declared that “it is essential that international competition for trade 
in textile goods should not lead to a worsening of conditions of employment or 
a lowering of standards of living, and in particular that it should not lead to an 
abandonment of social policies considered as basic”. By a vote of 67 to 0 with 
37 abstentions, the committee approved a resolution to this effect calling for 
preventing competition from “nullifying in part the social benefits of inter- 
national trade”. The Director-General (Morse) was asked to continue to take 
all possible steps in consultation with the international organizations concerned. 
The resolution drew the attention of all organizations concerned with the inter- 
national textile trade to “the essential principle that basic social standards must 
be safeguarded”; governments were urged to take whatever individual or col- 
lective action might be feasible and appropriate, other than those tending to 
restrict international trade. Press reports indicated that this resolution was 
sponsored by workers’ delegates and that the abstentions came largely from em- 
ployers’ delegates.” A series of recommendations relating to the employment of 
women in industry was approved by a vote of 82 to 20 with 2 abstentions. 
The resolution expressed the view that it was desirable to provide by legisla- 
tion, collective agreement or other appropriate means measures to safeguard 
the health of women workers, including maternity protection, protection against 
employment on heavy work or other work that might be injurious to health, 
abolition of night work, factory welfare facilities, and social services. The reso- 
lution expressed general agreement with the principle of equal pay for equal 
work and recommended that each country adopting this principle examine 
methods to implement it. The Governing Body was asked to study problems 
of labor-management relations, problems of productivity and annual and public 
holidays with pay as they related to the textile industry.’ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


By the end of August 1952, the total exchange transactions of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund were $892,408,380; repurchases in gold and United 
States dollars totaled $184,693,538. A repurchase payment of $27,121,500 was 
received from the Netherlands, subject to the receipt of further data on the 
Netherlands’ monetary reserve. Brazil repurchased $25.5 million in August 
and $18.75 million in February, 1953, making its total repurchase since June 
1952, $84.25 million.’ 

In August 1952, Australia purchased $30 million.” During January 1953, 


2? New York Times, February 14, 1953. 196, September 1, 1952; ibid., 198, March 9, 
51.L.0. News, March, 1953; Department of 1953. 
State, Bulletin, XXVIII, p. 283. 3 Ibid., 196, September 1, 1952. 


1 International Monetary Fund Press Release 
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Finland purchased $2 million under a stand-by agreement with the Fund; 
under the agreement Finland could purchase up to $5 million from the Fund 
in a six-month period beginning December 2, 1952.* Brazil purchased 
$18,750,000 in cruzeiros from the Fund on March 9, 1953; Brazil’s previous 
purchases from the Fund had totaled $103 million.‘ 

The initial par value of the Deutsche Mark was established by the Fund at 
4.20 DM per United States dollar on February 2, 1953.° Consultations between 
Brazil and the Fund concerning the establishment of a free exchange market 
for most capital and invisible transactions and for some trade items were an- 
nounced in February. In the free exchange market to go into effect on Febru- 
ary 21, the rate would fluctuate freely according to supply and demand; 
remaining transactions were to be conducted in the official exchange market 
at fixed rates based on the parities declared to the Fund by its members. In 
agreeing to the Brazilian proposal, the Fund stressed that effective monetary 
and credit policies were indispensable to the success of the new exchange sys- 
tem. Close consultation between the Fund and Brazil was to continue.* 

Two appointments were announced during this period by the Managing 
Director of the Fund (Rooth); Mr. A. M. Stamp (United Kingdom) was ap- 
pointed Director of the European and North American Department and 
Mr. H. Merle Cochran (United States) was appointed Deputy Managing 
Director.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The Ad Hoc Committee for Intersessional Business established by the parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade met in Geneva from February 
2, 1953 to consider Japan’s request to become a contracting party. On Febru- 
ary 15, it was provisionally agreed that no special modifications or additions to 
the agreement would be necessary to incorporate Japan. The committee rec- 
ommended that speedy procedures for granting relief be provided should the 
admission of Japan have any of the “unfortunate consequences” some members 
were reported to foresee. Such a procedure, the committee pointed out, was 
provided in Article 23 of the agreement by which any party could be relieved 
from the obligation to refrain from discriminating against another party if the 
contracting parties as a group decided that such relief would further the gen- 
eral objectives of the agreement.’ 

Arrangements covering the relations of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and GATT were published in November 1952. Under the arrange- 
ment, the GATT contracting parties would waive provisions of GATT which 
would prevent the six ECSC countries from granting to one another more favor- 
able tariff treatment on coal and steel products than they granted other GATT 


3 Ibid., 193, February 3, 1953. 7 Ibid., 199, March 16, 1953; ibid., 195, Feb- 
4 Ibid., 198, March 9, 1953. ruary 21, 1953. 
5 Ibid., 192, February 2, 1953. 1 New York Times, February 16, 1953; 


® Ibid., 194, February 21, 1953. United Nations, Bulletin, XIV, p. 134. 
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‘und; parties. This would enable ECSC to establish free trade within the commu- 
Fund nity while maintaining tariffs against the rest of the world. It was understood 
1ased that when ECSC established a common level of import duties on products cov- 
vious ered by the plan, it would be closer to the low levels of Belgium and Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg than to the higher duties of other ECSC countries; since 
nd at, this would benefit non-ECSC countries in a position to export such products to 
ween Italy, France and the German Federal Republic, these three countries would be 
arket permitted under GATT to compensation in the form of tariff concession from 
e an- the non-ECSC country involved. In that instance, the whole balance of advan- 
ebru- tage was to be considered by the two parties; that is, the non-ECSC member 
1and; would bargain from the advantage accruing to it throughout the entire ECSC 
arket area and not just from the particular member involved. GATT was in general 
. In | to be considered the governing document in case of textual conflict between it 
etary and ECSC. Should any further waivers of the terms of GATT be required by 
> sys- the ECSC countries, the community would be considered as one trading unit 
for all matters falling within the jurisdiction of the ECSC High Authority.’ The 
aging arrangement was approved by the Contracting Parties of GATT at their seventh 
iS ap- session in November 1952.’ 
and } Several ratifications of GATT agreements were announced during the period 
aging reviewed; Indonesia, Australia, and Finland signed the second protocol of rec- 


tifications and modifications to tariff schedules annexed to GATT; the protocol 
as of February 13, 1953, had been signed by fourteen contracting parties and 
was to take effect when signed by all 34 contracting parties.“ Brazil signed the 
Torquay Protocol on February 19, 1953; the signature would become effective 
on March 21, 1953.° 


arties The Convention to Facilitate the Importation of Commercial Samples and 
ruary > Advertising Materials, adopted at the seventh session, was opened for signa- 
ebru- ture on February 1, 1953, and would remain open until June 10, 1953; the 
ms to convention would come into effect upon the ratifications or acceptances of 
> rec- | fifteen states.° 

d the 

yore UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 

: ) CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

ieved 

if the General Conference 

gen The seventh session of the General Conference of the United Nations Edu- 
— cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization was held in Paris from Novem- 
wre ber 12 through December 11, 1952. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (India) was 
net elected president of the session; on November 24, the Conference elected 


ial S. M. Sharif (Pakistan) to serve as acting president when Sir Sarvepalli was 
ws recalled to India. 


,ATT 
2 New York Times, November 7, 1952. February 13, 1953; United Nations, Bulletin, 
, Feb- 3 Ibid., November 10, 1952. For other de- XIV, p. 134. 
cisions taken at the seventh session, see Inter- 5 Department of State Press Release 130, 
1953; national Organization, VI, p. 647. March 9, 1953. 


*New York Times, January 9, 1953; ibid., *United Nations, Bulletin, XIV, p. 142. 
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The most debated items on the agenda of the seventh session dealt with the 
related questions of the program and budget of UNESCO for the next two 
years.’ The program and budget estimates presented to the conference by the 
Director-General (Torres Bodet)* totaled $20,691,306 for the two-year period; 
it was expected that, accounting for delinquencies in contributions, the spend- 
ing budget would be $19,081,060. In presenting the program and budget to 
the conference, the Director-General warned against the danger of “settling 
down to our limitations”. He felt that the program of UNESCO must be an 
expanding one and added that “if we are to advance along these lines, how- 
ever, we shall need additional resources. I think it would be very dangerous 
to suppose that these could be obtained simply by redistributing the limited 
funds at present in our possession.” 

During the debates in plenary session of the conference, however, several 
delegations supported a system of greater economy and stricter priority. The 
United Kingdom, supported by the United States, proposed that the assessment 
level should not exceed that of 1952, making the total 1953-1954 budget 
$17,346,000. Later in the discussion, the delegates of the German Federal 
Republic, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, United Kingdom, United States, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Italy, Netherlands and France met informally and agreed to 
support a compromise budget at an assessment level of $18,000,000, which 
would provide a spending level of $16,866,354. The compromise figure was 
approved by a vote of 29 to 21 with 4 abstentions.* 

On the following day, November 22, Mr. Torres Bodet resigned his position 
as Director-General in protest. He noted that the general increase in price 
levels, the unavailability of certain reserve funds previously available, and the 
decision to hold the next General Conference in Montevideo made the budget 


just approved in fact lower than previous budgets. “You had the choice of ? 


three possibilities: regression, stabilization, and development. You have chosen 
regression.” “More serious even than these budgetary considerations,” he 
continued, was the 29-21 division of the vote; Mr. Torres did not believe it 
possible “to direct the program of UNESCO without being able to count on 
the support of a considerable majority of its member states”. The resignation 
of the Director-General was followed by the resignations of Mr. Paulo Carneiro 
(Brazil) as Chairman of the Executive Board and Mr. Vladislav Ribnikar 
(Yugoslavia) as a member of the Executive Board. 

While regretting Mr. Torres’ resignation, the delegations favoring the lower 
budget figure did not agree that it was a “regression”. They pointed out that 
UNESCO was expected to receive an additional $5,500,000 next year in United 
Nations technical assistance funds.’ 

1In accordance with a decision of the sixth © UNESCO, Informal Report of the United States 


session of the General Conference, the seventh Delegation to the Seventh Session of the General 
session was the last annual conference of Conference of UNESCO, November 12—Decem- 


UNESCO; future conferences were to be held ber 11, 1952, Paris, France, p. 3. 

every two years. For information on this and ‘ Ibid., p. 6; document 7C/RESOLUTIONS, 

other decisions of the sixth session, see Inter- January 7, 1953, p. 45. 

national Organization, V, p. 802. 5 United States National Commission, In- 
2? Document 7C/5, n.d. formal Report . . . , cited above, p. 7. 


3 United States National Commission for 
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The conference accepted Mr. Torres’ resignation on November 26 and on 
December 1 appointed Deputy Director-General Dr. John Taylor (United 
States) to serve as Acting Director-General until the appointment of a new 
Director-General at an extraordinary session of the conference in May 1953." 

At the suggestion of the United States delegation, the conference created a 
working party of 21 members on future program and development to “formu- 
late, for the purpose of assisting in the preparation of Unesco’s response to the 
invitations of ECOSOC to the Specialized Agencies, comments on the priorities 
suggested for action in the economic and social fields and develop a compre- 
hensive resolution or statement indicating which activities of Unesco in the 
light of contemporary and developing needs, and in contrast with other Unesco 
activities, warrant special consideration and intensification of effort”. In its 
report to the Program Commission,’ the working party pointed out that it had 
had time only to formulate general recommendations. Priorities within the 
program and the selection of elements deserving special emphasis in the future, 
the report noted, needed constant review and a degree of flexibility to “help 
overcome any tendency toward stabilization and stagnation of the programme, 
whereby any activities would continue indefinitely”. It was felt that UNESCO's 
growth “does not depend entirely on increasing the budget” but rather that, 
with continuing review, some activities could be terminated, freeing personnel 
and money for other tasks “imaginatively conceived and arising out of develop- 
ing needs”. The purpose of criteria, the report added, was to insure that the 
activities of the program came within the scope of the particular responsibilities 
of UNESCO as distinct from those undertaken by member states individually, 
the United Nations itself, other specialized agencies or other international or- 
ganizations. However, as not all conceivable activities falling within these 
criteria could possibly be carried out by UNESCO, the working party felt that 
an order of priority in terms of importance and urgency had to be established. 
The report contained recommendations on programs within the various fields of 
UNESCO interest on the basis of these considerations." 

UNESCO took action on applications for membership from Spain, Libya and 
Nepal. The conference approved the application of Spain by a vote of 44 to 4 
(Mexico, Burma, Yugoslavia and Uruguay) with 7 abstentions (India, Israel, 
Denmark, Luxembourg, Norway, Netherlands, Sweden), and those of Libya 
and Nepal without opposition.’ 

The United States submitted a proposed amendment to the UNESCO con- 
stitution which would have made the Executive Board a body representing 
states rather than a body whose members serve in their individual capacities 
responsible only to the General Conference. Australia and Canada proposed 
to modify the United States amendment to call upon the Executive Board to 
exercise the power delegated to it by the conference “on behalf of the Confer- 


* Document 7C/RESOLUTIONS, January 7, recommendations; for the program resolutions 


19538, p. 6, 8. adopted by the conference, see document 7C/ 
™Document 7C/PRG/39, December 10, RESOLUTIONS, January 7, 1953, p. 11-44. 
1952. * United Nations, Bulletin, XIII, p. 624. 


*See ibid., p. 3-9 for the working party’s 
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ence as a whole”. The United States accepted this modification. Opponents am 
of the proposed resolution were concerned that it might deprive UNESCO of pre 
the counsel and leadership of individual men of science, the arts and educa- | Un 
tion. Following the resignation of Mr. Torres, which occurred in the middle of | 
of debate on this question, India submitted a motion to postpone consideration Lib 
of the item until the next General Conference; the motion was approved by a ? 

vote of 25 to 19." The Conference elected members of the Executive Board Ou 


to serve until the ninth session: Luther Evans (United States), V. Garcia 


Calderon (Peru), Toru Haguiwara (Japan), Henri Laugier (France), Jacob Niel- ‘ 
sen (Denmark), Luang Pin Malakul (Thailand), G. A. Raadi (Iran), and Oscar Dir 
Secco Ellauri (Uruguay); Vittorino Veronese (Italy) was elected to serve until _ 
the eighth session in place of Count Stephano Jacini. The question of replace- Gen 
ment for Vladislav Ribnikar (Yugoslavia) who had resigned at the same time 

as the Director-General was deferred until the forthcoming extraordinary 
session.” 

On December 5, Poland announced its intention to withdraw from UNESCO Exe 
charging that the organization had become a “tool of the United States policy of T 
aggression”. At the final plenary meeting, the conference approved by a vote of , sess 
35 to 3 a resolution requesting Poland to reconsider its decision and declaring | (Can 
the Polish allegations to be “unfounded”.” the 

Discussion of the permanent headquarters for the organization continued at | _ Dire 
the seventh session. A preliminary plan for buildings on a site at the Place by tl 
Fontenoy had been rejected by an international panel of five architects; the tion 
French government then offered a second site near the Bois de Boulogne for prog 
which a new plan had been drawn. However, the head of the French delega- avail 
tion informed the conference that France would have to withdraw its offer of ,  dacl 
the Bois de Boulogne site and therefore agreed to reimburse UNESCO for ex- total 
penses incurred during drawing plans for the second site and renewed its offer $10. 
of the site at Place Fontenoy. After reviewing the situation, the General Con- coulk 
ference authorized the Director-General to proceed with arrangements for a versa 


third plan for the Place Fontenoy site but delayed acceptance of the site and far”. 
of the thirty-year interest free loan of $6 million offered by France until the quire 


plan could be examined at the extraordinary session.” ’ cone 

On November 20, the conference accepted an invitation of the Uruguayan porta 
government to hold its next regular session in Montevideo.* Among other appr 
items considered during the session were reports from member governments,” each 
amendments to the rules of procedure and Constitution necessitated by the velop 
decision to hold sessions of the General Conference every two years, and an neede 


amendment to the Constitution depriving a member of its vote in the General » woul 
Conference if the total amount of contributions due from it exceeded the total sary; 


abou 

United States National Commission, In- 12 Tbid., p. 8. 
formal Report . . . , cited above, p. 26; docu- 13 Tbid., p. 75; United States National Com- % Do 
ment 7C/RESOLUTIONS, January 7, 1953, mission, Informal Report .. . , cited above, 1958, | 
. 87. p- 28. Ibi 
‘ "% Document 7C/RESOLUTIONS, January 7, 4 Tbid., p. 6. 8 Un 
1953, p. 5-6. % Document 7C/4, October 1952. York T 
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amount of contributions payable by it for the current year and the immediately 
preceding calendar year.” A scale of assessment was approved in which the 
United States, the largest contributor, paid 33 1/3 percent and the assessments 
of the new members were set at Spain, 1.3 percent, Nepal, 0.04 percent and 
Libya, 0.04 percent.” 


Other Matters 


Czechoslovakia instructed its ambassador in Paris to inform the Acting 
Director-General (Taylor) that Czechoslovakia no longer considered itself a 
member of UNESCO. Press reports indicated that the decision of the seventh 
General Conferenec to admit Spain was one of the reasons given for the action.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the World Health Organization held its eleventh 
session in Geneva, January 12-February 4, 1953,’ and nominated Dr. G. M. 
Candau of Brazil to succeed Dr. Brock Chisholm as Director-General when 
the latter's term expired in July; final action on the appointment of a new 
Director-General, as well as on other board recommendations, was to be taken 
by the WHO Assembly at the session scheduled to open on May 5. In connec- 
tion with the participation of WHO in the United Nations technical assistance 
program, the board considered the effects of possible cuts in WHO's share of 
available funds. The Chairman (Jafar) noted that “health has been given a 
‘back number’ in the sphere of socio-economic development”. He noted that 
total technical aid funds committed by WHO for the current year totaled nearly 
$10 million; to inform participating governments and organizations that WHO 
could no longer meet its commitments, Mr. Jafar continued, “will mean a re- 
versal of policy which has encouraged national governments a great deal so 
far’. Other points emphasized by the board were: 1) that health projects re- 
quired long forward planning on the parts of WHO and the governments 
concerned; 2) that the technical assistance program was one of the most im- 
portant developments of the century and had been received everywhere with 
approval; 3) that rigid priorities for health programs were impossible since 
each government had to determine for itself what schemes were needed to de- 
velop its own health services; 4) that continued long-term planning would be 
needed in order to allow the Technical Assistance Board to know what funds 
would be received; 5) that reduction of administrative machinery was neces- 
sary; and 6) that in 30 months of technical assistance, WHO had received 
about $3 million in 1951 and $5.5 million in 1952. 


* Document 7C/RESOLUTIONS, January 7, 1 For information on the 10th session of the 
1953, p. 85-94. board, see International Organization, VI, 
" Ibid., p. 59-60. p. 653. 


* United Nations, Bulletin, XIV, p. 14; New 
York Times, January 31, 1953. 
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Mr. David Owen, Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, made a state- 
ment in which he said that a group of consultants appointed by TAB had re- 
ported that expenditures represented by technical assistance projects put 
forward by the different participating agencies — about $43 million — amounted 
to nearly twice probable resources — about $20-25 million. The consultants 
had also found that it would be impossible to balance proposed expenditures } 


with estimated resources by applying criteria for priorities such as those con- 1 
tained in their terms of reference. In the circumstances, their recommendations ber 
had been based on the principle of ensuring equitable geographic distribution que 
and upon a general scheme of priorities based on projects most important for mit! 
economic development rather than projects having priority in any particular Gen 
specialized field of action. Mr. Owen emphasized that a more detailed picture ,  gaj} 
of available funds would emerge from the Technical Assistance Conference to mitt 
be held later in February. Until such information did become available, the era. 
board authorized the Director-General to continue projects and activities already _— atte 
in operation and those for which staff had been recruited and funds committed. T 
The Director-General was also asked to explore, with the International Chil- Lea 
dren’s Emergency Fund, other sources of income and private foundations, the que: 
possibility of their financing directly or on a reimbursement basis some of the | — |era¢ 
programs which WHO had planned for the current year. offer 


The board approved a program for 1954 which called for a regular effective oul 
budget of $8.5 million, an increase of 0.73 percent over the 1953 budget. The peg, 


Executive Board also recommended by a vote of 8 to 7 with 2 abstentions that visio 
WHO associate members be allowed equal voting rights in regional meetings. repo: 
In order to facilitate the resumption of active participation of China in WHO, ment 
the board recommended that the organization accept “an extraordinary reduced TI 
contribution” of $15,000 to be applied to the amount due WHO for 1953 and with 
previous years; the balance of arrears for the years prior to 1954 would be tions 


subject to future arrangements when China’s financial condition improved. 
The board considered reports from experts on influenza and jaundice, re- 
viewed WHO’s educational program and examined reports from the six regional 
offices of the organization.’ om 
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Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


The Political Committee of the Arab League met in Cairo beginning Decem- 
ber 20, 1952, under the chairmanship of Fathy Radwan (Egypt) to discuss 
questions relating to Palestine and north Africa. On December 25, the com- 
mittee issued a statement approving the failure of passage in the United Nations 
General Assembly of the resolution adopted by the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
calling for direct negotiations between Israel and the Arab states.’ The com- 
mittee condemned “the mere idea of an invitation to Arabs to negotiate with the 
Israelis” and expressed the hope “that there would be no repetition of these 
attempts”. 

Throughout December and January, discussions continued within the Arab 
League and between its members and the German Federal Republic on the 
question of a proposed restitution treaty between the Federal Republic and 
Israel. The German Ambassador to Egypt (Pawelke) was reported to have 
offered guarantees to the Arab League that no goods would be shipped which 
could increase Israel’s war potential. The Federal Republic was also said to 
be considering an offer to the Arab League to provide for United Nations super- 
vision of the execution of the restitution agreement; the Federal Republic was 
reported to have offered the Arab states long-term loans for internal develop- 
ment to an amount equivalent to that paid to Israel. 

The Arab governments informed Japan that conclusion of a trade agreement 
with Israel currently under negotiation would be detrimental to Japan’s rela- 
tions with the Arab states.’ 


BRUSSELS PACT PERMANENT COMMISSION’ 


An informal meeting of the Consultative Council of the Brussels Treaty Or- 
ganization was held in Paris, December 15, 1952." The foreign ministers of 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands and United Kingdom reviewed the 
activities of the Permanent Commission and the work undertaken by the organi- 
zation in social, cultural and civil defense matters since the last meeting of the 
Council in November 1951.’ 

Experts of the five Brussels Treaty countries met in The Hague on April 


?For information on the discussion of this the several organizations of European and At- 
question in the General Assembly, see Inter- antic states, see International Organization, VI, 


national Organization, VII, p. 62. p- 681. 

* The Times (London), December 22, 1952; ? For information on previous activities of the 
New York Times, December 26, 1952; Middle organization, see International Organization, VI, 
Eastern Affairs, IV, p. 72. p- 135. 

*The Times (London), December 22, 1952; * Brussels Treaty Organization, Information 
New York Times, January 8, 1953. Service, December 16, 1952. 


’ For a chart showing the relationship between 
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16-17, 1952, under the chairmanship of Mr. van Schendel to examine measures | _ wa; 
to ensure the protection of monuments and works of art in event of war.‘ The Am 
tenth session of the Cultural Committee of the organization was held in Luxem- | ty, 
bourg, April 21-23, 1952. The committee approved the inclusion of Italy, | of 1 
Norway, the Saar and Turkey in the cultural identity card program as of June the 
15, 1952. The success of a course on dramatic art organized by the Brussels } goo 
Treaty Organization was noted, and the organization of future courses in educa- Stat 
tion of young workers and the relation between youth organizations and local wes 
and national authorities were announced. The Ministers of Education of the 

five countries were to continue joint study of such problems as technical educa- Pol 
tion and professional training, re-organization of higher education and raising 1 
the school-leaving age.’ Senior officials of the Pensions Ministeries of the five , cide 
member countries held the elements in a series of conferences on laws affecting | diel 


ex-servicemen in Paris on June 23-24, 1952.° In both December 1951 and 
December 1952, the Permanent Commission issued surveys of cultural and the 
social cooperation between the five members of the organization. 


Ital 

and 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE ; was 

poli 

Consultative Assembly T 
An extraordinary session of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of | bes 
Europe was held in Strasbourg from January 14-17, 1953.". The major item the 
of discussion during the session was the statute of a European political com- with 
munity.” by t 


The only other action taken by the assembly during this session related to vote 
the reports of the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community ) _ the) 


and of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Liaison between Cou 
the Council of Europe and ECSC in the strictly economic field was considered mine 
to be satisfactory; the assembly hoped that procedures established for liaison in , Coal 
this field could pave the way for the establishment in the future of relations in sion 
all fields and at all levels between the High Authority and the Council. In 
After discussion of the fourth annual report of OEEC,’ the assembly approved | and 
a resolution which noted “with particular satisfaction” the overall progress in also 
economic recovery which had been made in west Europe since the beginning to th 
of the Marshall Plan but felt that “in spite of this progress, there is no ground treat 
for complacency”. The assembly felt the present situation to be “precarious” | = ™un 
and “grave”. Europe must be prepared to do all in its power to “stand on her Tl 
own feet as soon as possible”; however, the dollar problem could not be solved ing t 
by Europe alone nor in a merely bilateral framework. Particular importance | the 
issuil 
* Ibid., April 17, 1952. portions of the assembly discussion are summa- opin: 

5 Ibid., April 23, 1952; ibid., August 7, 1952. rized below together with other developments P 
® Ibid., June 26, 1952. concerning the political community. See this +s, 
1 For information on previous activities of issue, p. 284. 5C 
the Council of Europe, see International Organi- * For a summary of this report, see this issue, hn 
zation, VII, p. 153. p. 290. p. 9-) 


2 For purposes of clarity and continuity, these ¢F, 
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was attached to the return of a triangular trade pattern between Europe, North 
America and underdeveloped countries, a proposal which lay at the root of the 
Strasbourg Plan.‘ The success of Europe's recovery efforts and the realization 
of the aims of the Strasbourg Plan, the resolution continued, depended upon 
the cooperation of the United States which must be prepared to accept more 
goods from the outside world. Without such action on the part of the United 
States “there is no hope for multilateralism and the economic future facing the 


75 


western world may well be dark”. 


Political Community 


The Ad Hoc Assembly, which met in Strasbourg, January 7-10, 1953, de- 
cided upon several alterations in the text of the statute for a European political 
community as proposed by the Constitutional Committee.’ The committee had 
recommended a system of weighted representation for the Chamber of Peoples, 
the lower house of the legislature, on the basis of 63 seats each for France, 
Italy and the German Federal Republic, 30 each for Belgium and Netherlands 
and 12 for Luxembourg. Representation in proportion to population, however, 
was favored by the assembly with an absolute minimum to enable “the main 
political tendencies within each State to find representation”. 

The assembly did not concur with the recommendation that executive power 
be shared by the Executive Council and the Council of National Ministers, as 
the committee had proposed. They felt that sole executive power should rest 
with the Executive Council, to be chosen by a President who would be elected 
by the Senate, and to be confirmed by and responsible to the legislature. A 
vote of censure in both houses of the legislature could force the resignation of 
the whole Executive Council or any of its individual members. The role of the 
Council of National Ministers, as envisaged by the assembly, would be deter- 
mined by the power and responsibility given it in treaties such as the European 
Coal and Steel Community and the European Defense Community or by deci- 
sion of the political community itself. 

In the field of foreign relations, the community would have the same powers 
and competences as those conferred in the ECSC and EDC treaties and would 
also have the duty of defining the general directives in foreign policy common 
to the member states within the framework of objectives indicated in the same 
treaties. Sections of the report dealing with the economic powers of the com- 
munity were referred back to the committee for further study. 

The assembly approved a resolution of the Constitutional Committee request- 
ing the six governments to suppress visas between member states, at least from 
the time of entry into force of the EDC treaty, and to consider favorably the 
issuing of uniform postage stamps. These steps, it was felt, would make public 
opinion more alert to the progress of European unification.’ 


*See International Organization, VII, p. 157. _ stitutional Committee and its sub-committees, 
5 Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- _ see International Organization, VII, p. 160-163. 
tion, Council of Europe News, February 1953, ™ Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 
p. 9-19. tion, Council of Europe News, February, 1953, 


*For information on the work of the Con- p. 2-3. 
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Press comments on the meetings of the Ad Hoc Assembly defined its debates 
in terms of “federalists” and “functionalists”. A French delegate (Debré) pre- 
sented a counter-proposal to that contained in the Constitutional Committee's 
report which would have provided for a loose confederation of national states.’ 
Although this extreme proposal received little support from the delegates, the 
debate continued, centering around a dispute over the powers of the Council 
of National Ministers; the “federalists” wanted to eliminate the powers which 
the national ministers would have under the terms of the statute as prepared 
by the Constitutional Committee. The final action of the assembly was, accord- 
ing to press reports, a compromise solution in which the powers of the ministers 
were curbed but in which they, in fact, retained control on basic matters. Those 
opposed to the “federalists” on this point urged the assembly “not to play with 
fire” and produce a statute which could not be ratified.’ On the question of 
distribution of seats in the lower house of the legislature, some French delegates 
proposed that the French Union be represented. By a vote of 26 to 22 with 9 
abstentions, the assembly rejected the allocation proposed by its Constitutional 
Committee and adopted instead the proportional plan outlined above. West 
German delegates were reported to have said that, when Germany was ulti- 
mately unified, it would demand recognition of its larger population in the form 
of more seats. A proposal to constitute the upper house on the basis of equal 
representation for each member was defeated. Opponents of the proposed 
proportional representation in the lower house pointed out that France was free 
to assign some of its normal number of seats to the French Union and that the 
principle of representation in proportion to population would cause constant 
changes in the number of seats in the lower house.” 

The same divergences of approach were observed in the discussion which 
followed in the extraordinary session of the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, January 14-17. Of primary concern to some members of the 
Consultative Assembly was the fear that the statute in its present form might 
tend to categorize members of the Council into two groups — members and 
non-members of the political community; some speakers feared that this cate- 
gorization might lead to the creation of two competing blocs in western Europe. 
After what press reports described as “heated debates” in the General Affairs 
Committee, three resolutions were submitted to the assembly. Mr. Bohy (Bel- 
gium) introduced the first resolution with the remark that “nothing in the 
directives of the Ad Hoc Assembly should compromise existing links between 
the six countries proposing to set up a closer Political Community between 
themselves, and the other Member countries of the Council of Europe”. By a 
vote of 60 to 16 with 7 abstentions, the assembly approved the resolution ex- 
pressing the opinion that in working out provisions in the constitution concern- 
ing relations between non-participating members of the Council of Europe and 
members of the political community, care should be taken to ensure that the 
harmony between the foreign policies of the countries represented in the as- 


8’ The Times (London), January 8, 1953. 10 Thid. 
® New York Times, January 10, 1953. 
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sembly, “which is at present so necessary and is one of the constant aims of the 
Council of Europe”, should in no way be impaired or made more difficult. A 
draft order was subsequently adopted instructing the Committee on General 
Affairs to prepare for consideration during the next session a report on the di- 
rectives of the Ad Hoc Assembly to its Constitutional Committee and to con- 
sider in that context a proposal of Mr. Cassimatis (Greece) that any member 
of the Council of Europe could become a member of the political community 
two months after a declaration of accession without the necessity of unanimous 
agreement among those already members of the community. 

The second resolution presented to the assembly concerned association and 
liaison between members and non-members of the political community. Lord 
Hope noted in presenting this portion of the report of the General Affairs Com- 
mittee that it had initially been thought that such bilateral relations would be 
governed by treaty; however, the Constitutional Committee had agreed that 
such relations could be undertaken on the basis of a simple agreement. The 
General Affairs Committee preferred to reintroduce the distinction between a 
treaty of association and other arrangements which would not be required to 
contain the same essential provisions. The resolution approved by the Con- 
sultative Assembly by a vote of 76 to 9 set forth lines upon which, in the as- 
sembly’s opinion, future relations between the community and the Council of 
Europe should develop. On the ministerial level, the assembly recommended 
regular meetings between foreign ministers of the six members of the political 
community and foreign ministers of other Council members. The meetings, to 
be attended by the Executive Council of the community, would discuss 1) 
measures proposed by the community which would affect the interests of other 
Council members and 2) conventions and parallel legislation to be applied 
both to the community and to other Council members. Relations on the par- 
liamentary level, according to the resolution, would entail consultation of the 
Consultative Assembly on the same two categories before implementation. The 
Constitutional Committee had advocated the creation of a consultative eco- 
nomic and social council within the political community which would be ab- 
sorbed in any similar organ which the Council of Europe might establish. The 
resolution approved by the Consultative Assembly called for the creation of 
such a council within the Council of Europe structure; this council, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the recommendation of the Constitutional Committee, 
would operate for both the Council of Europe and the political community, 
giving dual opinions, if necessary, on the basis of majority decisions of all Coun- 
cil representatives and majority opinions of members of the political community. 
Subsequently, the Consultative Assembly adopted an order instructing the 
Committee on Social Questions to prepare a draft recommendation for such a 
consultative organ to be considered at the next session. The resolution con- 
cluded with amendments which would be required to the Statute of the 
Council of Europe to implement the resolution of the Consultative Assembly. 
A further order was approved by the assembly instructing the Bureau to study 
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ways and means for holding annually a common session of the Consultative 
Assembly and the Common Assembly of ECSC. 

The third resolution approved by the assembly recommended to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers that, in conformity with the suggestions of the Ad Hoc 
Assembly, the Statute of the Council of Europe should be amended to provide 
for prior consultation, which in some cases would be obligatory, on all ques- 
tions of European interest and in particular on measures which would affect 
the interests of other members of the Council of Europe.” 

Press commentaries interpreted the action of the Consultative Assembly as a 
“set back for the federalists” and as “asking the six nations to restrain their 
search for a supernational union in the interests of general western coopera- 
tion.” These press reports interpreted the resolutions as placing the political 
community under the tutelage of the national ministers and binding it to the 
purely advisory Council of Europe.” 

Deliberations in the Constitutional Committee of the Ad Hoc Assembly be- 
gan soon after the close of the session of the Consultative Assembly and con- 
tinued until February 26 when a second draft was completed. Agreement was 
reached during these negotiations on several questions. The draft provided a 
system of gradual economic unity. During the first year of its operation, the 
political community would have no powers in the economic field; any measures 
toward economic union during that period would be taken by the governments 
concerned. During the ensuing five years, the political community could sug- 
gest measures to prepare a common market; however, the unanimous consent 
of the Council of National Ministers and of a simple majority in both houses 
of the legislature would have to be obtained. After the six year transition 
period, the consent of only a majority of the Council of National Ministers and 
of a two-thirds majority in both houses would be required.” In order to facili- 
tate the progressive establishment of a common market, a European Re-adapta- 
tion Fund was to be instituted, financed in part by contributions from members, 
in part by loans raised by the community and in part by an annual levy of up 
to five percent on the value of orders placed in execution of defense programs.” 

In the field of foreign affairs, the constitutional committee recommended 
that the Executive Council have the power to negotiate treaties and agreements 
of association with non-members and international organizations. In order to 
coordinate the foreign policies of its members, the community would have ac- 
cess as an active participant to international conferences and could have diplo- 
matic representatives in the capitals of non-member states. In the field of 
foreign policy, the Executive Council was to maintain permanent contact with 
the Council of National Ministers.” 

Further decisions were made concerning representation in the lower house 


11 Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 18 Ibid., February 12, 1953; The Times (Lon- 
tion, Council of Europe News, February 1953, don), February 17, 1953. 
p. 3-6. ** Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 
12. New York Times, January 17, 1953; ibid., tion, Council of Europe News, March 1953, 
January 19, 1953. p. 3 


New York Times, February 16, 1953. 
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of the legislature. France would be entitled to 70 seats to take into account its 
overseas possessions; Germany and Italy would have 63 seats each, although 
these figures would be raised in the event of increased populations or the re- 
unification of Germany. The draft proposed that the political community 
extend its jurisdiction to the overseas possessions of its members; however, prior 
to ratification, a member might declare certain areas to be exempt from this 
provision.” On the question of the status of the Saar, the draft recognized it as 
an integral part of the political community area; it was assigned three seats in 
the upper house while agreement on its representation in the lower house and 
on the mode of election was to be determined by agreement between France, 
the German Federal Republic and the Saar before the statute was ratified.” 

The powers of the Executive Council were more clearly defined; it could 
take three types of action: 1) decisions which would be binding both as to aims 
and as to the means of their implementation; 2) recommendations, binding as 
to aims but leaving methods of implementation to the individual members and 
3) opinions with no binding force. While the Executive Council still required 
the approval of both houses to begin operations, it could be forced to resign in 
two ways, either by the election of a new President by the upper house or by a 
three-fifths majority vote of censure in the lower house.* 

The text provided for the possible entry into force of the political community 
before the entry into force of the European Defense Community Treaty. A 
protocol appended to the treaty provided the machinery for liaison between 
the political community and the Council of Europe. Provision was made for 
representation of the six states concerned in the upper house of the legislature 
of the community to coincide with their representation in the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe. The Executive Council would have a repre- 
sentative on the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe and the 
community would make annual reports to the Council. With the exception of 
emergency action, the community would consult the Council of Europe in ad- 
vance on any measure which would affect the entire membership of the Coun- 
cil; the political community could, but was not required, to seek the opinion of 
the Council.” 

The community was to have its provisional seat at Strasbourg; however, the 
permanent seat was to be chosen by a two-thirds vote in both houses of the 
legislature within one year after the entry into existence of the community.” 

The draft had been approved by the Constitutional Committee by a vote of 
2l1to1. The dissenting vote was cast by Mr. Guy Mollet of France who with- 
drew from the committee, issuing a statement of his belief that a political com- 
munity confined to the six states could not be effective.” 

Press interpretations of the draft as it stood at this time pointed out that the 


%Ibid., February 27, 1953; The Times 18 New York Times, February 16, 1953. 


(London), February 17, 1953. * Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- 
™ New York Times, February 27, 1953. tion, Council of Europe News, March 19583, 
8 Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- pp. 3. 

tion, Council of Europe News, March 1953, 21 New York Times, February 27, 1953. 
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name and scope of the project had changed since the drafting had been begun. 
Formerly, the community had been conceived as a European political commu- 
nity similar and parallel to the coal and steel and defense communities. As 
now proposed, these commentators continued, a European community would 
be created which included and transcended ECSC and EDC, with which it was 
to form a single “juridical entity”. This was to be achieved by the eventual 
substitution for the assemblies of ECSC and EDC of the legislature of the com- 
munity and by a similar merging of functions of executive and judicial bodies, 
In an interim period of two years, the two organizations were to be represented 
on the Executive Council of the European Community.” 

The Ad Hoc Assembly met again on March 6 to begin a final study of the 
draft statute. After four days of debate, the draft was approved by a vote of 
50 to 0 with 5 abstentions. The assembly decided to eliminate the article on 
the status of the Saar from the draft and leave the problem to the foreign min- 
isters of the six nations who were to meet on May 12 to consider the report of 
the Ad Hoc Assembly. An international conference, to be called after the for- 
eign ministers had completed study of the draft, would be asked to approve 
the statute before it was sent to the individual parliaments for ratification. 
Several amendments were defeated during debates; a proposal offered by 
Mr. de Menthon (France) to limit the powers of the political community in the 
field of foreign affairs was rejected by a vote of 26 to 22 with 3 abstentions. 
A proposal to convert the organization into a lose confederation of national 
states was offered by Mr. Debré (France) and was also rejected. The assembly 
also defeated an amendment tabled by Mr. Struye (Belgium) to remove the 
provision for the treaty’s annulment. At the conclusion of this meeting the 
assembly did not dissolve itself, as had been anticipated by some observers, but 
rather adjourned to meet later if necessary.” 


Other Matters 


The Council of Europe on December 2, 1952, received a reply from the 
United Kingdom Foreign Secretary (Eden) to its request that the Strasbourg 
Plan™ be transmitted to ministers attending the Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference in November. Mr. Eden replied that the ministers “were happy to 
bear in mind in its discussions the views expressed by the Consultative Assem- 
bly . . . [but] did not feel able to accede to the suggestion that they should 
receive a delegation from the Committee on Economic Questions of the Con- 
sultative Assembly”.” 

During the period reviewed, two further ratifications were received to the 
European Convention on Human Rights. The Saar’s instrument of ratification 
was deposited on January 14, 1953, to the convention and its supplementary 


22 Ibid., March 1, 1953; The Times (Lon- * See International Organization, VII, p. 157. 
don), February 27, 1953. * Council of Europe, Directorate of Rowe 
*% New York Times, March 7, 1953; ibid., tion, Council of Europe News, February 1953, 
March 8, 1953; ibid., March 10, 1953; ibid., pp. 7. 
March 11, 1953; The Times (London), March 
11, 1953; ibid., March 12, 1958. 
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protocol. On February 25 the instrument of Ireland was deposited; at the 
same time, Ireland announced that it would recognize the right of individual 

ition and the compulsory jurisdiction of the European Court of Human 
Rights, the first Council member to do so.” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The headquarters of NATO, on March 12, 1953, published figures showing 
the defense expenditures of thirteen member countries during the last four 
years, while the Secretary-General (Ismay) stated in Washington, D.C., that 
from the year 1949-50 to the current year defense expenditures in the Euro- 
pean NATO countries had increased by 120 percent.’ 

A four-day exercise concerned with strategical problems in the defense of 
Europe ended at Rocquencourt on March 13. Under the direction of Field- 
Marshal Lord Montgomery, deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
senior commanders and staff officers conferred on the various problems ex- 
pounded to them. 

On March 15, the new Mediterranean command of NATO was inaugurated 
at Malta. As decided at the NATO Council meeting in December 1952, the 
first Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, was Admiral Lord Mountbatten, and 
his headquarters were established at Malta.’ A first step toward implementa- 
tion of the Council’s decision to create a naval command for the Mediterranean 
in which Turkish naval forces would be integrated was the visit to Turkey in 
February of Admiral Lord Mountbatten. According to the Council decision, 
Turkey would become the fourth sector of the naval command, the other three 
being the western Mediterranean, central Mediterranean (Italy), and eastern 
Mediterranean and Aegean (Greece). The Turkish sector began at the Dar- 
danelles and comprised the Dardanelles Straits, the Sea of Marmara, the 
Bosporus Straits, and the Black Sea. 

Two major maneuvers were concluded successfully on March 24. They 
showed that, according to press reports, a high degree of integration had been 
achieved between units speaking five different languages, but that some com- 
munications difficulties still existed between one language zone and another.’ 
Exercise New Moon was an air maneuver in the Mediterranean, and involved 
United States, United Kingdom, French, Italian, Greek, Turkish, and Aus- 
tralian air forces. Exercise Rendezvous was,a Mediterranean maneuver in 
which the United Kingdom, Italian, Greek, Turkish and United States navies 
participated. Its purpose was primarily to test the ability of NATO forces to 
keep the sea lanes open for convoys through the Mediterranean in the event of 
submarine and air attacks. 

At Ankara on February 28, the Foreign Ministers of Turkey, Greece and 


* Ibid., p. 10; ibid., March 1953, p. 4. ber 1952 on the command structure in the 
1The Times (London), March 13, 1953. Mediterranean, see International Organization, 
2 Ibid., March 16, 1953. For summary of VII, p. 164. 

Council action resulting in agreement in Decem- ® New York Times, March 25, 1953. 
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Yugoslavia signed a “treaty of friendship and collaboration”. In the preamble 
the signatories reaffirmed their loyalty to the principles of the United Nations 
in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter. Included in the ten articles of 
the treaty were provisions that the three Foreign Ministers should meet at least 
once a year to consult on matters of common interest; the signatories’ general 
staffs should examine in common questions affecting their security and submit 
their recommendations to their governments; the three countries should develop 
economic and cultural relations; they should solve differences in a spirit of 
friendship, not interfere in each other’s internal affairs, and not join alliances 
against each other; the rights and obligations of Greece and Turkey under 
NATO should remain unaffected; the treaty should be open to any other state 
whose cooperation should be useful; and the treaty should be valid for five 
years after which it could be denounced subject to one year’s notice.’ 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Annual Report: The fourth annual report of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation,’ which was approved by the Council of Ministers on 
December 12, 1952, differed from previous reports in that in its preparation 
the United States and Canada played parts entirely similar to those of member 
countries and that the recommendations made applied equally to west Europe 
and North America. The current situation was regarded as unsatisfactory: 
production in west Europe was either not rising or rising very slightly; infla- 
tionary tendencies in some countries and deflationary pressures in others stood 
in the way of stable development; several OEEC members still suffered from 
balance of trade disequilibria and nearly all had dollar shortages; and progress 
toward trade liberalization had halted and even retrogressed in some major 
instances. These difficulties, the report pointed out, could not be attributed to 
unusual or temporary factors; such temporary factors as Korea and World 
War II dislocations were no longer of major significance in the economic situa- 
tion while such elements as defense expenditures and interrupted east-west 
trade could be considered permanent. 

It was repeatedly emphasized that “equilibrium must be established at a 
high level of trade and production”. Europe could not adopt “panaceas” for 
closing the dollar gap which would limit its dollar purchases to its dollar earn- 
ings and resign Europe “to a low level of subsistence and stagnation of 
production”. 

While the individual elements of the plan of action set forth were not new, 
coordination of action policies on both sides of the Atlantic and their vigorous 
implementation could constitute a new program. Europe’s overriding respon- 
sibility was seen as “the determination to live within its means and still secure 


“Chronology of International Events and December 1952. For discussion of this report 
Documents, IX, p. 151. in the Council of Europe, see this issue, p. 282. 

1 Organization for European Economic Co- For information on the third annual report, see 
operation, Europe — The Way Ahead: Toward International Organization, V, p. 632, 
Economic Expansion and Dollar Balance, Paris, 
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other basic objectives” such as: 1) to maintain internal financial stability with 
a structure of prices and costs compatible with world market conditions; 2) to 
secure an expansion of production, concentrated on types of output having high 
priority in domestic needs and export potentials; and 3) to assure continued 
expansion of the volume of exports through the proper combination of these 
policies. If the efforts of Europe were to be successful, the active support and 
cooperation of the United States was essential. Because of its size and per- 
sistent and large export surplus, the United States economy had a dominant 
impact on the west. The responsibilities of the United States in helping Europe 
earn dollars were 1) maintenance of economic stability, 2) more liberal and 
stable import policy, and 3) increased United States foreign investment. 

Following a country-by-country forecast, the report felt that certain broad 
movements could reliably be discerned: 1) industrial production and gross 
national product were expected to rise over the next two and a half years, al- 
though about 40 percent of the increase would reflect increased defense expen- 
ditures; 2) the increases predicted up to mid-1954 would be slow compared 
with previous years; and 3) about half the expected increase would come in 
the year 1953-1954. 

In setting forth suggested policies, the report emphasized that all countries 
involved must follow “a considered policy of expansion”; no one country could 
wholeheartedly encourage the greatest possible expansion unless it could be 
reasonably sure that others would adopt similar policies. If there were no 
such assurance, each country might have to slow down its own production — 
“a policy of safety for the individual, but dangerous for the Member countries 
as a whole”. 


Council of Ministers: The Council of Ministers of OEEC completed on Sep- 
tember 25, 1952, a second examination of the economic situations of the United 
Kingdom and France and concluded that both countries were justified in main- 
taining measures suspending trade liberalization. However, the difficulties 
which such measures created for other OEEC members in carrying out their 
duties under the code of liberalization was pointed out. Both the United King- 
dom and France were asked to take any appropriate steps to increase exports 
to other member countries and to cooperate with them in alleviating cases of 
hardship affecting the interests of foreign exporters because of their import 
restrictions. France was asked specifically to avoid any interruption in grant- 
ing export licenses and to give wide publicity to its import program; the United 
Kingdom was specifically urged to facilitate study by its steering board for 
trade of progress made in expanding exports.’ Further recommendations con- 
cerning the United Kingdom and French position were published on Decem- 
ber 10 when the Council urged those governments to relax their import restric- 
tions affecting other members of the European Payments Union so as to enable 
other countries to maintain trade liberalization measures. The United Kingdom 
was asked to consider how import regulations could be adapted to reduce dam- 
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age to French and Italian interests; France was urged to consider similar steps 
in regard to Italian interests; and other EPU members were asked to consider 
measures to mitigate for Italy the consequences of United Kingdom and French 
restrictions. Governments were asked to submit their replies to OEEC by 
January 10, 1953.’ 

OEEC announced in January 1953, that using 1948 as a reference period, 
liberalization of private trade, however, had reached an average of 66.8 per- 
cent. Belgium-Luxembourg had made most progress with trade 90 percent 
liberalized, while the United Kingdom trade was only 46 percent liberalized. 
All liberalization measures in France had been suspended.* 

On February 7, the Council decided that, for some OEEC decisions, the 
European Coal and Steel Community should be regarded as a single unit. In 
establishing a common coal and steel market, it was agreed, the six countries 
could depart from the principle of non-discrimination upheld in the code of 
liberalization of trade.’ 


European Payments Union 


In operations In the European Payments Union in November 1952, the United 
Kingdom had a surplus of $101.6 million, making its cumulative deficit $987.9 
million; $80 million of the November deficit had been settled in gold and the 
remainder in credit. Austria, Belgium, and Greece also had surpluses for the 
month. France’s deficit of $24.5 million brought its total deficit to $541.9 mil- 
lion, over its quota of $520 million; as a result, $23.7 million of the November 
deficit had to be settled in gold and any future deficit would have to be settled 
entirely in gold until the total deficit again fell below the quota.° 

In December, the United Kingdom was again the largest creditor with a sur- 
plus of $82.6 million, reducing its total deficit to $905.3 million. Turkey, long 
a deficit country, had a surplus of $20 million; surpluses were also reported for 
Switzerland, Sweden, Austria, Netherlands and Iceland. The French deficit of 
$71 million was settled entirely in gold. At the end of December, the gold 
and dollar reserves of EPU had increased by $24.6 million to a total of $373 
million." 

Settlements in January indicated a more balanced position than in recent 
months. The United Kingdom surplus of $25.9 million remained the largest. 
The French position was reported to have improved with a deficit of only 
$10.9 million.’ 

The position of Belgium, whose large surpluses had previously created a 
serious problem, was reported to be in equilibrium for the second half of 1952; 
the net surplus was $9 million compared with $368 million for the same part of 
1951.” 


3 Chronology of International Events and * International Financial News Survey, V, 
Documents, VIII, p. 749. p- 199. 

* International Financial News Survey, V, 1 Ibid., p. 221-222. 
p- 229. 8 Ibid., p. 262. 


5 The Times (London), February 9, 1953. ® Ibid., p. 230. 
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The United Kingdom was reported in January 1953, to have informed the 
managing board of EPU that it was willing to extend EPU for one year beyond 
June 30, 1953, provided an “escape clause” were added to permit the United 
Kingdom to withdraw on short notice. During drafting at meetings of the 
managing board of its report to the OEEC Council on the future of EPU, con- 
tinental members were said to disagree with the United Kingdom position. 
They felt that no member should be able to withdraw from the union with less 
than one year’s notice. The United Kingdom was said to base its position on 
the desire to make the pound sterling convertible with dollars. While the 
United Kingdom recognized the good results of the EPU in facilitating intra- 
European trade, the United Kingdom considered also the possibility of creating 
a better monetary system with a wider framework than European currencies 
and the pound. The continental members agreed that EPU was only a tempo- 
rary institution on the road to convertibility but felt that it should be main- 
tained and constantly improved in the interests of convertibility. They also felt 
that EPU was essential to the European Coal and Steel Community and the 
proposed European Defense Community.” 


European Coal and Steel Community 


The Council of Ministers of the European Coal and Steel Community met 
in Luxembourg, December 1, 1952, and fixed the salaries of members of the 
High Authority at $15,000 a year for the president, $14,500 a year for the vice- 
president and $12,000 a year for the rest. The following persons were ap- 
pointed to the High Court: Mr. Delvaux (Belgium), Mr. Hammes (Luxem- 
bourg), Mr. Pilotti (Italy), Mr. Riese (German Federal Republic), Mr. Rueff 
(France), Mr. Serrarens (Netherlands), Mr. van Kleffens (Netherlands), and 
Mr. Lagrange (France) .” 

The Council met again in Luxembourg on December 24, to discuss taxes to 
be levied on industries in member countries. The Council and the High Au- 
thority agreed that, beginning January 1, 1953, a 0.3 percent levy would be 
made on the value of sales of coal and steel to be increased by 0.2 percent every 
two months until the rate reached 0.9 percent. It was estimated that revenue 
would reach 3,000 million Belgian francs (£21,428,570) in 1954; revenue 
would be used to cover administrative expenses, provide grants and unemploy- 
ment benefits and establish a guarantee fund for loans to finance re-equipment 
in mines and steel works.” 

A session of the ECSC Assembly opened at Strasbourg on January 10, 1953, 
and received a report from the High Authority which said that ECSC members 
had produced 240 million tons of coal, over 18 million tons of iron ore and 42 
million tons of steel in 1952, estimated at 5-6 billion dollars or 15 percent of 
industrial production and 5-6 percent of total production in the six countries. 
In the next four years, it was hoped, production of coal could be increased 


” New York Times, January 30, 1953; ibid., 2 Ibid., December 29, 1952; New York Times, 
March 7, 1953. December 24, 1952; Chronology :. So" 
"The Times (London), December 2, 1952. p- 7. 
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30-40 million tons and steel, 8-10 million tons; within 30 years production 


could be doubled. The report also noted the need for housing for coal and | 
steel workers, estimating that 50,000 new units per year were needed for the 


next four or five years.” 

Mr. Monnet, President of the High Authority, addressed the Assembly and 
emphasized the European orientation of the pool as compared with national 
interests. Mr. Teitgen (France) raised the question of the relation of ECSC 
to the proposed political authority; Mr. Monnet’s reply was interpreted as mean- 
ing that, while all members of the High Authority were attached to the idea of 
European unity, ECSC could not accept direction from a body with less inde- 
pendence than ECSC. 

The Assembly approved plans for the opening of a common market for coal, 
iron ore and scrap iron on February 10, 1953, and for steel in April; flagrant 
discriminations were to be abolished but transportation rates were to be har- 
monized gradually over two years. The Assembly also agreed to prolong study 
of the dissolution of European cartels.” 

The Council met again in Luxembourg on January 15 to discuss provisions 
for the common market to be opened on February 10 for coal, iron ore and 
scrap. France and Saar were reported to have demanded that a temporary 
ban be placed on scrap exports to avoid rising prices; Netherlands was said to 
want to keep prices low by granting subsidies on imported coal. Belgium was 


faced with the problem of subsidizing coal mines which had higher than normal | 


prices because of obsolete equipment and narrow seams.” 

When the common market was opened on February 10, some subsidies, spe- 
cial levies, cartel agreements and temporary protective measures were per- 
mitted to remain for a transition period explicitly fixed at five years. Belgium 
was permitted to maintain tariffs on coal while its high-cost industry adjusted; 
to improve Belgian industry, the Belgian government and the High Authority 
established a fund to which each contributed half. The ECSC contribution 
was to be raised by the levy of an equalization tax of 1.5 percent maximum 
on the selling price of coal in those countries where the average production 
costs were below the weighted median of the community as a whole — in this 
case, Germany and the Netherlands. Italy was allowed to retain temporarily 
levies on imported coke. Iron ore suppliers — mainly France — were not re- 
quired to sell to other pool countries at the same price as to their own producers; 
France would be required to honor contracts with Belgium which would entail 
more than doubling supply. Belgium had agreed to a rate of delivery which 
would increase gradually to full scale by May 1953. The common market in 
scrap iron would not function effectively until March 15; meanwhile the High 
Authority authorized the six countries to maintain existing restrictions on ex- 
ports to one another. The Council of Ministers had approved the creation of 
equalization machinery for joint buying of scrap imports by pool countries.” 


143The Times (London), January 10, 1953; % The Times (London), January 16, 1953. 
Chronology .. . , IX, p. 43. 18 New York Times, February 10, 1953; In- 
44 New York Times, January 14, 1953. ternational Financial News Survey, V, p. 523. 
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No agreement had as yet been reached in a disagreement between France 
and the German Federal Republic over sales taxes. Germany had a 4 percent 
sales tax on coal which it proposed to add to the export price. On steel, Ger- 
many had a 6 percent tax while France had a 16 percent tax. France argued 
that prices should include the consumption tax of the country of destination.” 

The High Court of ECSC held its first meeting in Luxembourg on Decem- 
ber 10, 1952." The joint committee to work out the relation of the United 
Kingdom delegation to the High Authority met on November 17 and Novem- 
ber 24, 1952 in Luxembourg. Working groups of the High Authority were 
entrusted with the preparation of exchanges of information between the two, 
comparison of statistics, and study of means of solving difficulties in the supply 
of coke.” 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
Council 


In the period from June 4 through November 19, 1952, the Council of the 
Organization of American States held ten meetings. The General Secretariat 
was authorized to use supplementary credit to carry out resolution VIII of the 
Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs which concerned 
strengthening internal security." The budgets of the Pan American Institute 
on Geography and History’ and the American Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood* were examined by the Council. On two occasions, members were 
urged to pay their quotas of contributions for maintaining the Pan American 
Union and OAS specialized agencies.“ Among other decisions taken by the 
Council in relation to other inter-American organizations were approval of the 
reports on the Inter-American Telecommunications Conference, the Inter- 
American Radio Office,’ the Pan American Highway Congress,* and the eighth 
assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women.’ A report containing 
provisions on a draft revised constitution of the Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation was approved by the Council following study by the Committee on Inter- 
American Organizations.’ It was further decided to establish cooperative rela- 
tions with the International Road Federation.° 

In relation to other organs of the OAS and to committees of the Council, sev- 
eral decisions were taken. On July 16, the Council approved permanent regu- 
lations for the Council, to become effective immediately.” The date of the 
second meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists — April 20, 1953, in 
Buenos Aires — was noted” and its draft agenda transmitted to member govern- 
ments who were requested to submit observations by December 15 to a special 
committee of the Council established to study the draft.* Member states were 


™ New York Times, February 11, 1953. > Document C-sa-108-E, June 4, 1952. 
% The Times (London), December 11, 1952. ® Document C-sa-109-E, June 25, 1952. 
"Ibid.. November 18, 1952; Chronology ™ Document C-sa-113-E, October 15, 1952. 
: . » VIII, p. 705. § Document C-sa-110-E, July 16, 1952; docu- 
1Document C-sa-109-E, June 25, 1952. ment C-sa-111-E, September 9, 1952. 
? Document C-sa-113-E, October 15, 1952. ® Document C-sa-108-E, June 4, 1952. 
> Document C-sa-115-E, November 5, 1952. 1 Document C-sa-110-E, July 16, 1952. 
* Document C-sa-108-E, June 4, 1952; docu- 11 Document C-sa-109-E, June 25, 1952. 


ment C-sa-113-E, October 15, 1952. 


2 Document C-sa-115-E, November 5, 1952. 
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also asked to submit comments on the second report on preliminary draft regu- 
lations for the Tenth Inter-American Conference.” 

On the recommendation of the General Committee, the Council discontinued 
the Committee on the Organs of the Council and their Statutes." Caracas was 
approved as the site of the third Extraordinary meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council to be held in February 1953.” A special com- 
mittee was established to study the report and draft protocol of the Department 
on International Law on the Convention on Duties and Rights of States in the 
Event of Civil Strife.“ The Council postponed decision on procedures for 
dealing with a document prepared by the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
on the regimen of political asylees, exiles and refugees.” 

A recommendation of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council was 
approved authorizing the Secretary-General of OAS (Lleras) to study with 
the Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America, measures considered necessary and suitable to make possible the 
establishment of coordinate agreements between ECLA and the Council of 
OAS.” 

On November 19, 1952, the Council elected René Lépervanche (Venezuela) 
chairman and Luis Oscar Boettner (Paraguay) vice-chairman of the Council 
for the term ending with the last regular meeting in November 1953.” 


Other Meetings 


The eighth session of the assembly of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women met in Rio de Janeiro, July 23—August 10, 1952, to discuss action taken 
on the work plan and resolutions approved at the seventh session. The agenda 
included a review of the actual situation of women in the Americas in matters 
of civil and political rights, further ratifications of the inter-American conven- 
tions affecting women, ways to encourage recognition of women in public and 
professional life in international organizations, equal pay for equal work, and 
cooperation with the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women.” 

The Directing Council of the Pan American Sanitary Organization met in 
Habana, September 15-24, to consider the 1953-1954 budget and program, 
arrangements and agenda for the fourteenth Pan American Sanitary Conference 
to be held in 1954, and proposed revision of the PASO constitution.” Sixteen 
PASO members signed a protocol abrogating the 1924 PASO code which it was 
felt might conflict with the regulations of the World Health Organization which 
were to go into effect on October 1, 1952. The United States delegate (Scheele) 
refused to sign, maintaining that the protocol was unnecessary since al] PASO 
members were also WHO members.” 

Mexico City was the site of the fourth Inter-American Congress of Radiol- 


18 Document C-sa-110-E, July 16, 1952. 1 Document C-sa-117-E, November 19, 1952. 
14 Document C-sa-113-E, October 15, 1952. 20Department of State, Bulletin, XXVII, 
15 Ibid. p. 197. 

© Document C-sa-115-E, November 5, 1952. 41 [bid., p. 462. 

11 Document C-sa-113-E, October 15, 1952. 22 New York Times, September 25, 1952. 


18 Ibid. 
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ogy, November 2-8. Both governmental and private delegates participated in 
the meeting which discussed technical reports on the therapeutic benefits and 
toxicities resulting from the use of radio isotopes.” 

An extraordinary session of the Pan American Highway Congress was held 
in Mexico City from October 26—November 1 to consider formation of a perma- 
nent organization and questions connected with the Pan American Highway. 
The Congress decided to eliminate all previously organized bodies designed to 
provide continuity between Congresses and to establish an Interim Committee 
to implement resolutions of this and previous Congresses until the next Con- 
gress. An offer from OAS to provide secretariat services for future Congress 
activities was accepted. The Interim Committee, composed of representatives 
of the governments of Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Peru and the United States, 
was empowered to 1) study proposals and submit draft plans for a permanent 
organization to the next Congress; 2) coordinate the activities of three technical 
committees of experts on a) organizing modern highway departments, b) plan- 
ning the Pan American Highway and its secondary road system, especially 
where international boundaries had to be crossed; and c) financing public 
highways; 3) review the reports of these technical committees; 4) encourage 
American republics to adopt and put into effect resolutions of all highway con- 
gresses; and 5) stimulate distribution of information on Pan American Highway 
problems and techniques through the OAS Secretariat. The Congress also 
adopted the report of a technical committee on standards for organizing high- 
way departments in those countries without adequate departments and general 
objectives to be reached in organizing a modern highway department. On the 
question of financing unfinished sections of the Pan American Highway, the 
Congress approved seeking assistance from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development which would purchase national bonds to guarantee 
any loans made. The Congress gave priority first to completing unfinished 
sections of the highway and second to construction of transversal branches con- 
necting the highway with national capitals.* 

The third extraordinary session of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, scheduled to open in Caracas on February 9, 1953, planned to review 
the work of the preceding year; to study current economic problems including 
coordination of transportation and materials in short supply, economic develop- 
ment and monetary stability; and to study such social problems as population 
movements, community organization, worker's education, social insurance and 
low cost housing.” 


*% Department of State, Bulletin, XXVII, * Ibid., XXVIII, p. 104. 
A * [bid., p. 281. 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The twenty-second annual report of the Bank for International Settlements, 
covering the period from April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, was made public 
in June 1952." The report noted that in the first half of 1950, immediately 
prior to the outbreak of fighting in Korea, a real approach had been made 
throughout the world toward economic balance; the equilibrium had not, how- 
ever, been too secure. The effects of the double impact of Korea and the 
rearmaments efforts of the west, with accompanying increases in imports and 
rise in prices of raw materials, had finally been arrested only in early 1951. 

The report concluded that from mid-1950 it had been an open question 
whether the immediate post-Korea emergency and the longer-range rearmament 
effort would be financed on the basis of wartime methods involving inflation- 
ary increase in the amount of money and an all-round application of direct 
controls or according to peacetime principles. With a two-year perspective, 
the report felt able to say that the peacetime approach had been adopted: coun- 
tries were endeavoring to meet the cost of rearmament without resorting to 
deficit financing; they were trying to master the price problem by means of a 
flexible monetary policy and not by extensive direct controls which would have 
impinged on everyday transactions. Both the United States and most west 
European countries were covering current expenditures from current revenue 
and in many instances taxes had risen above wartime levels. 

However, the report warned, a sound budget policy was not in itself enough; 
it must be supplemented by a rational monetary policy. One of the most sig- 
nificant developments of the last two years was felt to be the acceptance of the 
principle that the adjustment of interest rates was a normal instrument of mone- 
tary management. Countries which had for years followed a “cheap money” 
policy — notably the United States and United Kingdom — had reversed their 
attitudes and adopted a flexible policy. Considerable progress was reported 
in the monetary sphere and a number of European countries had succeeded in 
controlling the monetary situation at home and ridding their balances of pay- 
ments of embarrassing deficits. BIS felt that it was possible now to take a 
major step toward convertibility provided the United Kingdom and France 
“take a courageous initiative”. “Indeed, it is hoped that 1952 will see some 
constructive action taken towards re-establishing a monetary system which is 
not regional but genuinely international and which will have the full participa- 
tion of the United States — a country which, by its post-war exhortations and, 
to a certain extent, also by its own practice, has indicated that it does not intend 
to retire within the confines of an increasingly closed economy.” 

1 Bank for International Settlements, Twenty- For a summary of the twenty-first annual report, 


Second Annual Report, Ist April 1951-—3lst see International Organization, V, p. 837. 
March 1952, Basle, Switzerland, June 9, 1952. 
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Among the main steps and adjustments which must be made, the report listed 
the following: 1) Each country must restore a proper balance in its domestic 
economy so that the general public and financial institutions would not be left 
with a volume of ready cash and other liquid funds out of proportion to the 
supplies of goods and services at their current prices. 2) Individual countries 
must be willing to submit to the adjustments which adherence to an interna- 
tional monetary standard and participation in a free economic system would 
require. “Byzantine complexity” of commercial arrangements seeking to re- 
direct trade from the normal markets could lead in the long run only to ineffi- 
ciency and waste. 3) The present artificial situation must be replaced with a 
real exchange market in which foreign currency could be freely bought and sold 
at single rates. 

While the restoration of an international monetary system “is becoming a 
practical possibility”, the durability of such a system would depend upon a 
number of factors, many of which were related to attitudes adopted by the 
United States. Convertibility required a sufficient amount of dollars; accumu- 
lation of dollars in turn depended upon Europe’s ability to have goods to sell 
in sufficient quantities and at competitive prices and also upon the possibility 
of disposing of those goods in ways which would permit Europe to earn dollars. 
Any international monetary system could work smoothly only through strength- 
ening and broadening the triangular trade pattern by which Europe sold manu- 
factured goods to Africa and Asia for dollars which these areas had earned 
through sale of raw materials to the United States. The United States must be 
mindful of its responsibilities as the world’s foremost creditor and not reverse 
its policy of tariff reduction. 

The report discounted arguments against convertibility by those who felt 
that it would endanger the volume of employment and impair the rearmament 
effort. The day would come, the report warned, when no more “forced savings” 
could be extracted from a public which had become skeptical about the pur- 
chasing power of the national currency and which would be intent on speeding 
up its purchases. With reduced new savings and perhaps even the spending 
of previous savings, the report asked “what will be left to sustain a volume of 
productive investments?” Such an inflation, with its resultant effects on the 
balance of payments and loss of confidence, would itself undermine the volume 
of employment and rearmament effort. 

In conclusion, the report stated that there could be no doubt as to the goal 
of countries with a western form of economy; “they must re-establish — and 
quickly — effective foreign exchange markets which will make every currency 
what it used to be in the past: namely, a reliable medium for saving and for 
the exchange of goods and services throughout the world.” 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE FOR SOUTH AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The first report of the Commonwealth Consultative Committee for South 
and Southeast Asia (the Colombo Plan) was released in May 1952.’ The 
Korean conflict, it was noted, had had the short-term effect of improving the 
balance of trade of countries in the area through increasing volume and prices 
of exports. As a result, the trade deficits expected when the original plans were 
drawn up, turned out to be surpluses; increased volume of public revenue had 
enabled governments to spend more on development projects, in some cases 
financed wholly from their own resources. Expenditures of the first year of 
the plan had been appreciably greater than in 1950-1951. Since the end of 
1951, however, economic conditions had again changed. Terms of trade were 
less favorable with a decline in export prices for raw materials. Government 
contributions for 1952-1953, therefore, were expected to be smaller than in 
1951-1952. At the same time, planned expenditures for 1952-1953 were 
greater than before, due partly to increased costs and partly to additional proj- 
ects. Unless conditions became “very adverse”, there was a “reasonable expec- 
tation” that next year’s program would be successfully completed; finances were 
expected to come from accumulated budget surpluses, internal loans, increased 
private savings, private foreign investments and loans from other governments 
and from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. As for 
future years, the report noted that success would depend in part on the deter- 
mination of the countries involved, careful planning of projects, continuance 
of the cooperative spirit in which the plan was begun, and technical and capi- 
tal assistance. In addition to a general review of the success of the plan to 
date and its prospects for the future, the report contained information on the 
development programs of the individual participating members. 

Official Indonesian spokesmen were reported in September 1952, to have 
said that Indonesia had agreed “in principle” to apply for membership in the 
Colombo Plan.” 

The council for technical cooperation in south and southeast Asia met in 
Colombo, April 4-9, 1952, and decided that increased emphasis should be 
placed on providing training facilities within the area and in the environment 
in which persons trained would eventually work.’ 


DANUBE COMMISSION 


At a meeting of the Danube Commission’ in December 1951, a Soviet pro- 
posal that only states whose vessels were directly involved in an accident on 
the Danube should take part in its investigation was approved. Yugoslavia 


1United Kingdom, Command Paper 8529. * The Times (London), April 15, 1952. 
For previous information on the Colombo Plan, 1For previous information on the Danube 
see International Organization, VI, p. 337. Commission, see International Organization, V, 


2Current Notes on International Affairs, p. 844. 
XXIII, p. 454. 
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objected to the proposal as a violation of the sovereign rights of the riparian 
states which, Yugoslavia felt, should investigate any accident which occurred 
in its territory.’ At a further meeting of the commission at Galatz, Rumania, 
in July 1952, a commission was set up to examine a Yugoslav proposal to amend 
the rules of procedure and the Statute. A Yugoslav motion that this commission 
report to the next session of the commission in December 1952, was rejected; 
no date was set for further action on the Yugoslav resolution. The Yugoslav 
delegate (Djurich) maintained that, at present, the commission was not inde- 
pendent but was controlled by the Soviet Union; the purpose of his govern- 
ment’s resolution, he continued, would be to make the organization more 
representative.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 


The second annual meeting of the International Commission for Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries met at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, Canada, June 30—-July 
9, 1952. Among the matters considered by the commission were a review of 
the activities of the organization since the first meeting in April 1951, perma- 
nent headquarters for the organization, election of a new chairman and execu- 
tive secretary, the 1952-1953 budget, and the composition of the five sub-areas 
into which the commission area was divided. In addition, the commission con- 
sidered recommendations formulated at a meeting of members of sub-area V 
held in Ottawa on February 26, 1952. The United States and Canada, who 
comprised the sub-area adjacent to the New England coast, recommended that 
the commission 1) instruct the Research and Statistics Committee to make a 
detailed study of all fish resources falling within the purview of the commission; 
2) consider a proposed regulation for haddock fishing, including a proposal to 
increase the average mesh size of nets used in fishing for haddock off the New 
England coast; and 3) call the attention of interested governments to a recom- 
mended research program concerning haddock. 

At the time of the second meeting of the commission, Canada, Denmark, Ice- 
land, Spain, United Kingdom and United States had become parties to the 
convention; France, Italy, Norway and Portugal, who had also signed the con- 
vention but had not yet ratified it, were invited to send observers. The United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization and the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Sea were invited to send observers to the meeting.’ 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The eleventh plenary meeting of the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee met from May 19-28, 1952, at the headquarters of the United Nations 


2 Chronology of International Events and 1 For previous information on the activities 
Documents, VIII, p. 61. of the commission, see International Organiza- 
3 Ibid., p. 433; The Times (London), July _ tion, V, p. 846. 
4, 1952. ?Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 


p. 398; ibid., XXVII, p. 74. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization in Rome.’ The committee received a report 
on the world cotton situation from the Secretariat and statements from dele- 
gates of member countries. Measures taken by individual members to moderate 
the alternating conditions of surplus and shortage and accompanying price 
fluctuation which had characterized the world cotton market were reviewed. 
Problems involved in an international agreement aimed at reconciling and co- 
ordinating national programs were considered; the aims of such an agreement, 
it was felt, should be to provide that, without undue interference with normal 
trade, supplies might be assured to importing countries at fair prices in years 
of short crops and that markets might be assured to exporting countries at fair 
prices in time of surplus. A preliminary study of the problems involved in such 
an agreement had been prepared by the Standing Committee. The committee 
felt the report to be useful but not conclusive and recommended additional 
study before governments finally determined their attitudes toward a possible 
agreement. A recommendation to continue compilation and publication of 
world cotton statistics was unanimously approved. Other recommendations 
approved by the committee included codification of its rules and regulations, 
support by other international agencies of regional cooperative research centers 
for improvement of yields in underdeveloped countries, and review of the prob- 
lem of how international balance of payments problems affected world trade 
and consumption of cotton. Mr. E. D. White (United States) was re-elected 
chairman of the Standing Committee. An invitation of the United States gov- 
ernment to hold the twelfth plenary meeting in Washington, D.C., in 1953 was 
accepted. 

Representatives of twenty-five member governments attended the meeting; 
observers were present from non-member governments, international organiza- 
tions and trade unions.” 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


A meeting of a committee of the International Sugar Council’ was scheduled 
to open in London, September 29, 1952. The major question to be considered 
by the committee was the distribution of the world’s sugar supply, in particu- 
lar, the surplus accumulated in Cuba as a result of a record harvest. Many 
members of the organization were said to feel that a general reassessment of 
the marketing methods of sugar was needed in view of changed conditions of 
production. Some delegates were reported to favor asking the United Nations 
to convene a world sugar conference; it was pointed out that the principal 
obstacle to successful distribution of the world sugar supply was the lack of 
international convertibility of currencies. France, Belgium, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, German Federal Republic, Peru, Haiti, Cuba, United States, and 


1 For information on the tenth plenary meet- Cotton, Monthly Review of the World Situation, 
ing of the committee, see International Organi- July 1952, p. 10. 
zation, VI, p. 337. 1 Previous information on the activities of the 
2 International Cotton Advisory Committee, International Sugar Council may be found in 
International Organization, VI, p. 338. 
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Indonesia were expected to send delegates to the meeting while observers were 
expected from Brazil, Mexico, Poland and Czechoslovakia.” 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


The eighth session of the International Wheat Council met in London on 
April 17, 1952." The principal question of the session was the possible exten- 
sion of the International Wheat Agreement beyond its expiration date of July 
1, 1953. Amendments necessary to make extension generally acceptable to all 
members were considered.* The Council established a Recommendations Com- 
mittee to study questions relating to price structures and drafting problems. 

. The tenth session of the council’ was held in London, beginning July 1, 1952, 
to consider the progress report of the Recommendations Committee.‘ 

The council held its eleventh session in Washington, D.C., beginning January 
30, 1953. The main purpose of the meeting was to attempt to reach agreement 
on the fixing of a satisfactory ceiling price under the agreement, a problem 
which had been raised but not resolved at previous meetings. Forty-two of 
the members of the Council were wheat importing countries and four were 
wheat exporters; press reports indicated that the major point of dispute arose 
from the fact that the wheat importers wanted to keep the price at or near the 
present ceiling of $1.80 per bushel while the exporters felt that the ceiling 
should be raised. Although negotiations lasted for six weeks, no agreement 
was reached; it was reported that wheat exporters were demanding a $2.15 
ceiling while importers were unwilling to pay more than $1.95." 

During the crop-year 1951-1952, the council announced, 15,572,835 metric 
tons of wheat and wheat flour (572,203,733 bushels) were bought and sold 
under the International Wheat Agreement; these figures amounted to 98.5 per- 
cent of the total guaranteed for sale and purchase under the Agreement. The 
United States, major exporting country, had guaranteed sales of 255,148,816 
bushels of wheat; Canada, 232,979,115; Australia, 71,999,998; and France, 
4,088,950. The Council’s budget for the crop-year was $84,000, $22,400 less 
than for the 1950-1951 crop-year; the four exporting countries were assessed 
$42,000 and the forty-two importing countries, the same amount.* 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL STUDY GROUP 


The fifth meeting of the International Wool Study Group was held in Lon- 
don, November 3, 1952." On the basis of reports prepared by the Management 


? New York Times, September 14, 1952; ibid., *Department of State, Bulletin, XXVII, 
September 21, 1952. p- 119. 
1Information on previous meetings may be 5 New York Times, January 31, 1953; ébid., 


found in International Organization, VI, p. 155. March 19, 1953; The Times (London), Janu- 
For a summary of the second annual report of ary 16, 1953. 


the Council, see ibid., p. 339. * New York Times, February 5, 1953. 
* Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 681; 1 For information on the fourth meeting of 
The Times (London), April 12, 1952. the group, see International Organization, V, 


*No information was available on the ninth  p. 419. 
Session other than that it was held in London in 
May 1952. 
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Committee and statements by various members, the study group reviewed the 
current world position of wool. At the time of the meeting, twenty-seven coun- 
tries were members of the study group; observers from six other nations were 
also invited to attend the meeting.’ 

In January 1953, the International Wool Secretariat announced that 1953 
prospects for wool trade appeared good. The report stressed the “sensationally 
rapid” increase in Japan’s consumption of wool, 29 million pounds a quarter 
in 1952, which was nearly double the 1951 figure. The United States remained 
the largest consumer using about 117 million pounds of wool a quarter; the 
United Kingdom was second with 92 million pounds a quarter. The report 
noted, however, that the larger consumption of wool was not accompanied by 
an equivalent rise in the output of wool textile products, as the textile industries’ 
use of alternative fabrics had fallen.’ 


RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


The ninth meeting of the Rubber Study Group, held in Ottawa, May 5-9, 
1952,’ was attended by delegations from eighteen countries and territories and 
observers from the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the Organization of American States and the 
International Rubber Development Committee. Meeting under the chairman- 
ship of the head of the Canadian delegation (Plumptre), delegations exchanged 
information concerning policies and problems of member governments. A 
number of short- and long-term problems of special concern to member gov- 
ernments, the producing and manufacturing industries and the rubber trade 
were discussed and, where necessary, referred to governments for further con- 
sideration. Noting that many members of the group were concerned about the 
uncertainties of rubber production, consumption and price, the study group 
decided to establish a working party “to consider whether measures designed 
to prevent burdensome surpluses or serious shortages of rubber are necessary 
and practicable; to prepare drafts of any agreements required to implement 
such measures; and to report back to the study group as soon as possible.” 

The group estimated that during 1952 world production of synthetic rubber 
would be about 1.69 million long tons while member countries would produce 
about 910,000 long tons of synthetic rubber. In the same period, consumption 
of natural rubber was expected to reach 1.45 million long tons, while, apart 
from synthetic rubber produced by non-members, consumption of synthetic 
rubber would be approximately 875,000 long tons. The balance was expected 
to be consumed by government and commercial stocks. Natural rubber latex 
production, on the other hand, was expected to reach 85,000 long tons in 1952 
while about 90,000 long tons would be consumed, the difference being drawn 


?Department of State, Bulletin, XXVII, 1 For information on the eighth session, see , 
p- 838. International Organization, V, p. 855. 
* New York Times, January 22, 1953. 
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from accumulated stocks. It was noted that the rubber reclamation capacity 
of members had risen about 100,000 long tons since 1945. 

Continuing its policy of studying measures to increase world consumption of 
rubber, the group concluded that development and improvement of highways, 
with the resulting increase in use of vehicles, was the most effective method. 
Progress made in the use of rubber in road construction was felt to be satis- 
factory. 

Problems relating to the shipping, packing and marketing of rubber and to 
developments in the supply of technically classified natural rubber were also 
discussed. The United States, Belgium, United Kingdom, British Colonial and 
independent territories, Thailand, Ceylon, Netherlands, France, Liberia and 
Indonesia were elected to the Management Committee for the next year. The 
group accepted the invitation of the Danish government to hold its next meet- 
ing in Copenhagen, although the date was not set.’ 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, p. 796; ibid., p. 914; The Times (London), 
May 5, 1952; ibid., May 10, 1952. 
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erly, January 30, 1953. [190 p.] } 
89. . . The Improvement of Child Nutrition with Special 
I Reference to Inter-Agency Action: A R prepared by the Administrative Com- i 
mittee on Coordination Technical Working Group on Long-Range Activities for 
ses- Children. New York, Document E/ICEF/217, February 3, 1953. 20 p. 
‘iscal | 90. . Report . . . (6, 7 and 10 October 1952). New York, 
3/67, Document E/2337-E/ICEF/212, October 27, 1952. 63 p. 60¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
York, cial Records (15th session). 
H SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
91. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Social Affairs. Evaluation of 
the Programme of Advisory Social Welfare Services, 1947-1951. New York, : 
ights © Document E/CN.5/266/Rev.1 (Publication No. 1952.IV.8), November 21, 1952. . 
es of 100 p. 75¢. printed. } 
my 5 92. . International Directory of Nation-Wide Organizations Con- 
cerned with Family, Youth and Child Welfare. New York, Document ST/SOA/ 
209, + 14 (Publication No. 1953.IV.1), December 1952. 289 p. $2.00. 


1” See also No. 40. 
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Narcotic Drug Control 


93. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
Annual Summary of Laws and Regulations Relating to the Control of Narcotic 
Drugs — 1951. New York, Document E/NL.1951/Summary (Publication No. 
1952.X1.12), November 13, 1952 [vii + 77 p.] 80¢. printed. 

94. . . . Summary of Annual Reports of Governments, 1951. New 
York, Document E/NR.1951/SUMMARY (Publication No. 1953.XI.1), Decem- 
ber 18, 1952. 91 p. 80¢. printed. 

95. ———. ———. Commission on Narcotic Drugs (8th session). List of the Basic 
Narcotic Drugs Coming under the International Narcotics Treaties. New York, 
Document E/CN.7/247, January 23, 1953. 145 p. 

96. ———. . Permanent Central Opium Board. Report on Statistics of 
Narcotics for 1951 and the Work of the Board in 1952 Geneva, Document 
E/OB/8 (Publication No. 1952.XI.11), November 1952. 75 p. 70¢. printed. 

97. ——. . United Nations Opium Conference. Compilation of Observations 
of Governments on the Draft Protocol for Regulating the Production of, Inter- 
national and Wholesale Trade in, and Use of Opium. New York, Document 
E/CONF.14/1, February 4, 1953. 52 p. 











Population Commission” 


98. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Population Commission (7th 
session). Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field: Parts 
which Relate to Population (Report submitted by the Secretary-General). New 
York, Document E/CN.9/102, January 12, 1953. 45 p. 

99. . . . Report New York, Document. E/2359-E/CN.9/110, 
February 11, 1953. 16 p. 20¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Economic and Social Council Off- 
cial Records (15th session). 

100. . : . Studies of the Relationships between Population Trends 
and Economic and Social Factors: Memorandum submitted by the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document E/CN.9/98, December 3, 1952. 8 p. 

101. . . . Summary of Results of Studies and Research Activities on 
International Migration Undertaken by the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies since 1946 (Prepared by.the Secretary-General in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies concerned). New York, Document E/CN.9/109, December 











4, 1952. 89 p. 

102. ———. -——. Preparatory Committee for World Population Conference (lst 
session). Report . . New York, Document E/CONF.13/PC/1, December 3, 
1952. 13 p. 


Slavery 


103. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (15th session). Slavery, the 
Slave Trade, and Other Forms of Servitude. New York, Document E/2357, Jan- 
uary 27, 1953. 83 p. 

104. ———. Economic and Social Council — International Labor Organization. Ad 
Hoc Committee on Forced Labor. 3d Progress Report New York, Docu- 
ment E/2341-E/AC.36/15, November 22, 1952. 12 p. 


Social Commission 


105. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Social Commission (9th ses- 
sion). Progress Made by the United Nations in the Field of Social Activities in 
1952 (January to December 1952): Report by the Secretariat. New York, Docu- 
ment E/CN.5/289, January 23, 1953. 12 p. 


14 See also No. 226. 
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STATISTICS” 


106. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission (7th 
session). Progress Report on Balance of Payments Statistics (Memorandum pre- 
pared by the International Monetary Fund). New York, Document E/CN.3/160, 
January 21, 1953. 15 p. 

107. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Statistical Office. Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, 1952. New York, Publication No. 1952.XVII.1, 1952. 554 p. 
Paperbound $6.00. printed. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


108. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission (6th session). Barriers to the International Transport of Goods. 
New York, Document E/CN.2/129, November 28, 1952. 7 p. 

109. ———. -——. ———. International Road Transport: Developments and Problems 
under Review: Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.2/ 
125, December 7, 1952. 19 p. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL™ 


110. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). The Ewe and Togoland 
Unification Problem: Special Report of the Trusteeship Council. New York, 
Document A/2289, December 4, 1952. 4 p. 

ill. ———. Trusteeship Council (2d session, lst part). Official Records . : 
Supplement. France, July 1951. 234 p. Text in English and French. $2.50. 
printed. 


112. ———. Trusteeship Council (4th year, 6th session). Official Records . 
Annex, Volume I. France, July 1951. 137 p. $1.50. printed. 

113. ———. Trusteeship Council (7th session). Official Records . . : Annex, 
Volume I. France, October 1952. 84 p. 80¢. printed. 

114. —-_—. -——. Official Records . . . : Annex, Volume II. France, October 


1952. 84 p. 80¢. printed. 
Contains documents relating to agenda item 5 and a check list of all documents 
relating to the items on the agenda of the 7th session. 
115. ———. Trusteeship Council (11th session, 2d part). Resolutions . . . New 
York, Document T/1030/Add.1, December 30, 1952. 4 p. 10¢. printed. 
Appears in printed form as Supplement 1: Volume II, Trusteeship Council Offi- 
cial Records (11th session, 2d part). 


MISSIONS 


116. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. The Ewe and Togoland Unification 
Problem. Special report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa, 1952 (T/1034): observations of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment as Administering Authority for Togoland under British administration. 
New York, Document T/1039, December 9, 1952. 12 p. 

117. ———. Trusteeship Council (11th session, 2d part). Arrangements for a Visit- 
ing Mission to the Trust Territories in the Pacific during 1953 (Memorandum pre- 
pared by the Secretariat). New York, Document T/1037, November 18, 1952. 


9 p. 


2 See also Nos. 67, 188. 14 See also Nos. 46—51, 83. 
4 See also No. 68. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 


118. International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Case | 
Concerning Rights of Nationals of the United States of America in Morocco ' 
(France v. United States of America). Volume I: Application—Pleadings. Leyden, 
ICJ Sales No. 97, n.d. 815 p. printed. 

119. . Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. The Minquiers | 
and Ecrehos Case (United Kingdom/France): Order of January 29th, 1953. 
Leyden, IC] Sales No. 99, 1953. [3 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 





SECONDARY SOURCES ' 


120. Evensen, Jens. “The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case and Its Legal Conse- 
quences”. American Journal of International Law, October 1952 ( Vol. 46, No. 4), 
p- 609-630. 

121. Hudson, Manley O. “The Thirty-First Year of the World Court”. American 
Journal of International Law, January 1953 (Vol. 47, No. 1), p. 1-19. 


SECRETARIAT j 


122. United Nations. General Assembly. Opinion of Commission of Jurists. State- 
ment by the Secretary-General Addressed to the Staff of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations. New York, Document A/INF/51, December 5, 1952. 51 p. 

The Commission of Jurists was appointed by the Secretary-General on October 
20, 1952 to advise him on certain issues arising out of hearings of the United | 
States Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security. : 

123. . General Assembly (7th session). Report of the Secretary-General on 
Personnel Policy. New York, Document A/2364, January 30, 1953. 39 p. 

124. ——~—. Secretariat. Staff Rules. Staff Regulations of the United Nations and \ 
Staff Rules 101.1 to 112.8: Secretary-General’s Bulletin. New York, Document | 
ST/AFS/SGB/94, December 1, 1952. 59 p. 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION” 


~e 


COUNCIL 


125. Food and Agriculture Organization. Council (12th session). Report . 
Rome, July 1951. 55 p. printed. 

126. . Council (13th and 14th sessions). Report . . . Rome, February 1952. 
89 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. printed. 

127. . Council (16th session). Program of Work and Budget for 1953. Rome, | 
Document CL 16/9, August 22, 1952. 234 p. 

128, ——-. . Report . . . Rome, December 1952. 89 p. Text in English, 
French and Spanish. printed. 

129. —-—. -——. Committee on Administrative and Financial Questions, Report | 
. Rome, Document CL 16/39, November 21, 1952. 9 p. 

130. ——-. . Committee on Commodity Problems. Report . . . Rome, Docv- | 
ment CL 16/13, November 14, 1952. 22 p. 

131. . ———. Committee on Constitutional and Procedural Matters (Commit- 

















tee ‘A’). Report . . . Rome, Document CL 16/40, November 24, 1952. 15 p. ° 
15 See also No. 59. | 
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132. -——. —-—. Committee on Financial Control (15th session). Report 
Rome, Document CL 16/12, November 12 and 15, 1952. 2 parts. 

133. ———. ———. Committee on Relations with International Organizations (13th 
session). Report . . . Rome, Document CL 16/16, November 5, 1952. 13 p. 

134. ———. . Coordinating Committee (2d session). Report . . . Rome, 
Document CL 16/11, November 6, 1952. 8 p. + charts. 





TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


135. Food and Agriculture Organization. 2d World Food Survey. Rome, Novem- 
ber 1952. 59 p. 50¢. printed. 


136. ———. Bibliography of Forestry and Forest Products, January-December 1951. 
Rome, n.d. 216 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. 
137. ———. Tropical Woods and Agricultural Residues as Sources of Pulp: A Sym- 


posium. Rome, FAO Forestry and Forest Products Studies No. 3, December 
1952. 190 p. $2.00. printed. 

138. United Nations— Food and Agriculture Organization. European Timber 
Trends and Prospects: A Study prepared jointly by the Secretariats of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. Geneva, United Nations Publication No. 1953.II. 
E.3, March 1953. xvi + 315 p. $3.50. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT” 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


139. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Board of Governors 
(7th annual meeting). International Bank for Reconstruction and Develo nt: 
4th Regular Election of Executive Directors: Statement of Results of Election, 
Sept er 11, 1952. Washington, Document 27, September 11, 1952. 2 p. 
restricted. 

140. ———. ———. Report of the Executive Directors: 4th Regular Election of Execu- 
tive Directors. Washington, Document 4, July 30, 1952. [12 p. + annexes.] 
restricted. 

141, ———. ———. Report of the Executive Directors: Regulations Relating to Execu- 
tive Directors and Alternates Adopted Pursuant to Section 14 of the By-Laws of 
the Bank. Washington, Document 3, July 30, 1952. 4 p. restricted. 


142, ———. ———. Summary Proceedings. Washington, December 15, 1952. 68 p. 
printed 
143, ———. ———. Supplement to the 7th Annual Report: A Summary of Develop- 


ments in the Bank from July 1 to August 31, 1952. Washington, Document 7, 
September 1, 1952. 8 p. 

144, ——_—. -——. Committee on Finance and Organization. Report . . . Wash- 
ington, Document 18, September 9, 1952. 4 p. + annex. restricted. 

145. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and International 
Monetary Fund. Board of Governors (7th annual meeting). Joint Procedures 
Committee. Report No. 1. Washington, Bank Document 8, Fund Document 8, 
September 2, 1952. 6 p. + annexes and appendices. restricted. 

146. ’ ‘ . Report No. 2. Washington, Bank Document 25, Fund 
Document 28, September 12, 1952. 3 p. + annexes, restricted. 





% See also No. 77. 
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LOAN OPERATIONS 


147. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agreement 


(Iron and Steel Project) between India and International Bank . . Dated 
December 18, 1952. Washington, Loan Number 71 IN, n.d. 7 p. printed. 

148. ———. Loan Agreement (Key Projects —— between Federal People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia and International Ba Dated February 11, 1958, 
Washington, Loan Number 73 YU, n.d. 19 p. printed. 

149. ———. Loan Agreement (Damodar Project) between India and International | 
Bank Dated January 23, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 72 IN, n.d. 
14 p. printed. 

150. ———. Loan Agreement (Iron and Steel Project) between International Bank 


. . and the Indian Iron and Steel Company, Limited, Dated December 18, 
1952. Washington, Loan Number 71 IN, n.d. 25 p. printed. 

151. ——-—. Loan Regulations No. 4 (Applicable to Loans Made by the Bank to Bor- 
rowers other than Member Governments), Dated October 15, 1952. Washington, 
n.d. 37 p. printed. 

152. ———. Project Agreement (Damodar Project) between International Bank 
. . . and Damodar Valley Corporation Dated January 23, 1953. Washington, 
Loan Number 72 IN, n.d. 8 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


153. International Civil Aviation Organization. Aeronautical Agreements and Ar- | 


—— 3d Annual Supplement (for the year 1952) to Tables of Agreements 

and Arrangements Registered with the Organization (Doc 6948 LGB/29). Mon- 
treal, Document 7355, LGB/66, January 1953. 53 p. 30¢. 

154. ———. Convention on damage caused by foreign aircraft to third parties on the 
surface. Montreal, Document 7364, n.d. 22 p. Text in English, French and 
Spanish. 25¢. printed. 

155. ———. Final Act of the first international Conference on private air law held 
under the auspices of the International Civil Aviation Organization. Montreal, 
Document 7365, n.d. 13 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. 25¢. printed. 


COUNCIL 


156. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council.] International Standards 
and Recommended Practices. Aeronautical Telecommunications: Annex 10 to the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation. 3d Edition Incorporating Amend- 
ments 1 to 11, Effective date, 1 December 1952. Montreal, n.d. 103 p. $1.25. 


157. ———. [Council. Air Navigation Commission.] Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Division (5th session). Report . . . Montreal, Document 7341- 
AGA/591, n.d. [136 p. + supplement.] 75¢. 

158. ———. Council (3d session). Proceedings  . Montreal, Document 7310- 
C/846, October 1952. 64 p. 35¢. 

159. ———. Council (8th session). Proceedings Montreal, Document 7311- 
C/847, October 1952. 40 p. 25¢. 

160. ———. Council (9th session). Proceedings Montreal, Document 7313- 
C/848, October 1952. 33 p. 20¢. 

161. ———. Council (13th session). Proceedings Montreal, Document 7322- 
C/851, December 1952. 36 p. 20¢. 

162. ———. Council (17th session). Action Montreal, Document 7353- 


C/856, 1953. 68 p. 35¢. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


163. International Labor Organization. Partnership for Peace. Washington, n.d. 
31 p. 5¢. printed. 

164. “The International Labour Organisation Since the War”. International Labour 
Review, February 1953 ( Vol. 67, No. 2), p. 109-155. 

165. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (9th session). Activities of the International Labour Or- 
ganization of Special Interest to Asia and the Far East (Report prepared by the 
International Labour Office). New York, Document E/CN.11/347, December 23, 
1952. 17 p. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
36th Session 
(Geneva, 1953) 

166. International Labor Organization. Conference (36th session). Holidays with 

Pay: 4th Item on the Agenda. Lausanne, Report IV (2), 1953. 104 p. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 
120th Session 
(November 1952) 

167. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (120th session). 2d Item 
on the Agenda: Date, Place and Agenda of the 37th (1954) Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Geneva, Document G.B.120/2/5, n.d. [101 p-] 

168. ———. ———. 6th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Joint I.L.O./W.H.O. Com- 
mittee on Occupational Health. Geneva, Document G.B.120/6/10, n.d. [38 p.] 
restricted. 

169. ———. -———. 7th Item on the Agenda: Report of the 4th Session of the Asian 
Advisory Committee (Geneva, 17-18 November 1952). Geneva, Document 
G.B.120/7/16, n.d. 11 p. 


170. —-—. ———. 10th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.120/10/33, n.d. 17 p. 

171. ———. ———. 11th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Manpower and Employ- 
ment Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.120/11/22, n.d. 5 p. 

172, ———. ———. 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.120/12/23, n.d. 5 p. 

173. ———. ———. 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organisa- 


tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.120/13/26, n.d. 7 p. 
174. . ———. 15th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. Geneva, 

Document G.B.120/15/6, n.d. 10 p. 
Supplementary reports appear as Documents G.B.120/15/2, G.B.120/15/4, 
G.B.120/15/8, G.B.120/15/9, G.B.120/15/12, G.B.120/15/13, G.B.120/15/14, 
G.B.120/15/18, G.B.120/15/19, G.B.120/15/24, G.B.120/15/27, G.B.120/ 
15/29, G.B.120/15/31, G.B.120/15/32, G.B.120/15/34, G.B.120/15/36, and 
G.B.120/15/38. 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL™ 


DocuMENTS 


175. International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended October 
81, 1952. Washington, n.d. folder. 


" See also Nos. 61, 104. 48 See also No. 106. 
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176. . Financial Statement, Quarter Ended January 31, 1953. Washington, 
n.d. folder. 
177. . Report on Audit . . . for the Fiscal Year ended April 30, 1952. Wash- 


ington, n.d. 59 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


178. Gudin, Eugenio. “Le probléme de l’équilibre économique international et les 
tendances actuelles du Fonds monétaire international”. Politique Etrangeére, 
January 1953 (17th year, No. 6), p. 461-470. 

179. Tew, Brian. International Monetary Co-Operation, 1945-1952. New York, 
Longmans, 1952. 180 p. $2.25. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS” 

180. International Monetary Fund. Board of Governors (7th annual meeting). 
International Monetary Fund: 4th Regular Election of Executive Directors: State- 
ment of Results of Election, September 11, 1952. Washington, Document 27, 
September 11, 1952. 2 p. restricted. 

181. ———. ———. Report of the Executive Directors : 4th Regular Election 


of the Executive Directors. Proposed Rules for the Conduct of the 4th Regular | 


Election of Executive Directors of the Fund. Draft Resolution. Washington, 
Document 4, September 3, 1952. [9 p. + annexes.] restricted. 

182. .———. Summary Proceedings . . . Washington, n.d. 270 p. printed. 
Includes statements and addresses made before the Board, committee reports 
adopted by the Board, resolutions, etc. 

183, ———. -——. Committee on Finance and Organization. Report Wash- 

ington, Document 25/Revision 1, September 11, 1952. 2 p. + annexes. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM CoMMISSsION )” 


184. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Standard Practices for Consular 
Formalities. Geneva, December 1952. 3 p. printed. 

185. ———. Standard Practices for Documentary Requirements for the Importation 
of Goods. Geneva, December 1952. 3 p. printed 


UntTED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


186. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Study 
Abroad, Volume V: International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Educational Exchange, 1952-53. Paris, 1953. 436 p. $2.00. printed. 

187. . Teaching about Human Rights: A Report on the UNESCO Seminar on 
Active Methods of Education for Living in a World Community. Paris, Docu- 
ment UNESCO/ED/124, January 23, 1953. 21 p. 

188. ———. Department of Social Sciences. Statistical Division. Preliminary Report 
on Statistics of Higher Education, 1930-1950. Paris, Document UNESCO/ST/ 
R/7, September 30, 1952. 145 p. Text in English and French. 





1 See also Nos. 145, 146. ™ See also No. 61. 
7° See also Nos. 58, 59, 106. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


189. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Executive 
Board (3lst session). Education of Palestine Refugees — Report on Relations 
between UNESCO and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. Paris, 
Document 31 EX/9, November 3, 1952. 3 p. 





190. ———. Relations with the Organization of Amercian States. Paris, Docu- 
ment 31 EX/14, November 3, 1952. 3 p. 

191. ———. ———. Resolutions and Decisions Adopted . . . Paris, Document 31 
EX/Decisions, December 30, 1952. 14 p. 

192. ———. ——— . Revised Provisional Agenda. Paris, Document 31 EX/1 Rev., 
October 31, 1952. 3 p. 

193. —_—. Executive Board (32d session). Provisonal Agenda. Paris, Document 
$2 EX/1, December 11, 1952. 1 p. 

1944. ———. ——_.. Resolutions and Decisions Adopted . Paris, Document 32 


EX/Decisions, December 30, 1952. 6 p. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


7th Session 
(Paris, 1952) 

195. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 
Conference (7th session). Documents . . . Paris, Document 7C/INF/1 Rev., 
November 8, 1952. 11 p. 

196. —-—.———. Records . . . : Resolutions. Paris, Document 7C/Resolutions, 
January 7, 1953. 109 p. 

197. —-—. —-—. Revised Agenda. Paris, Document 7C/1 Rev., November 6, 1952. 
4p. 

198. - ———. Administrative Commission. Report . . . Paris, Document 
7C/ADM/50 (Rev.), December 10, 1952. [46 p.] 

199. ——-. . ———. Report . on the Amendments to be Made to the Con- 





stitution in Consequence of the Adoption of the Principle of Biennial Sessions of 
the General Conference. Paris, Document 7C/ADM/47, December 5, 1952. 5 p. 





200. . Committee on Contributions. Interim Report . . . Paris, 
Document 7C/ADM/ 36, November 18, 1952. 3 p. 

201. —-—. —-—-. -——.-———. 2d Report . . . Paris, Document 7C/ADM/37, 
November 19, 1952. 2 p. 

202. --—. —-—. Budget Committee. Report . . . Paris, Document 7C/BUD/3, 
December 10, 1952. 10 p. + annex. 

203. --—. --—. Legal Committee. Report . . . on the Draft Definitive Head- 


quarters Agreement between the French Government and UNESCO. Paris, Docu- 
ment 7C/JUR/4, December 6, 1952. 4 p. 

204, ———. ——-— . Program Commission. Report by the Director-General on Prob- 
lems Relating to the Progressive Establishment of a Network of Regional Offices. 
Paris, Document 7C/PRG/19, October 10, 1952. 16 p. 








205. . . Report of the Rapporteur. Paris, Document 7C/PRG/40, 
December 9, 1952. [25 p-] 

206. ———. -——. ———. Report of the Working Party on the Future Programme and 
Development of UNESCO. Paris, Document 7C/PRG/39, December 10, 1952. 
9 p. 

207. . . . Report on the Preparatory Steps Taken for the Establish- 


ment of an International Social Science Research Centre. Paris, Document 7C/ 
PRG/3, November 3, 1952. 5 p. 

208, —-—. —_—. -——. Special Report of the Director-General on the Education of 
Arab Refugees in the Middle East. Paris, Document 7C/PRG/25, November 12, 
1952. 11 p. 
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Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL™ 
DocuMENTS 

209. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. World Health Organisation Participation in the Expanded Programme of 
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